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HON. R. E. FENTON, M. C. 

The accompanying portrait was drawn ex- 
pressly for us by Mr. D’Avignon, the distin- 
guished artist, and is considered an excellent 
likeness of the original. Hon. Reuben Eaton 
Fenton was born in what is now called the town 
of Carroll, Chautauque county, New York, July 
4, 1819, and is now forty years of age. He is 
one of the most distinguished-looking men in the 
National House of Representatives, tall and 
graceful, and noted, in private life, for the cour- 
tesy and amenity of'his manners. Like many 
of our public men, his earl roe were passed 
in agricultural pursuits, varied with brief terms 
of study at the public schools. In 1834-5 he 
attended “ College Hill Academy,” which has 
since expanded into the “ Farmers’ College,” 
one of the most noted educational institutions of 
Ohio. In 1836--7 we find him a student at the 
“Fredonia Academy,” New York. In 1838 he 
studied law at Watertown, N. Y., rather as a 


pursued 
with and success, com- 
mencing with a very moderate 
capital and rapidly expanding his 
tions to a scale ma: 

shade. In Colonel Fenton's 
as in many others, what the world 
terms “good luck” is really the 
logical result of energy, untiring 
vigilance, personal activity and in- 
telligence. At an early age the 
subject of this sketch took a a 
interest in politics and public af- 
fairs. In he was 
and remained for the eight suc- 
ceeding years a member of that 
board, for three of which he was 
its chairman. In 1849 he was the 
democratic candidate for the As- 
sembly for the Eastern District of 
Chautauque, his opponent being 
Major Samuel Barrett, of James- 
town, a popular whig candidate in 
a stout whig region. Mr. Fenton 
was defeated by only twenty-one 
votes. In 1852, after a hot contest, 
he was chosen member of Con- 
gress over Hon. G. A. 8. Crocker, 
the whig candidate. He took his 
seat in the National Legislature as 
a supporter of the Pierce admin- 
istration, but his freesoil tenden- 
cies soon placed him in the oppo- 
sition ranks. During the remain- 
der of his congressional term he 
acted with Foote, Seward, Banks, 
etc., and was instrumental in build- 
ing up the republican party. Mr. 
Fenton distinguished himself as a 
working-member of Congress, and 
did good service upon the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. The “ Re- 
ciprocity Treaty” was reported by 
this committee. Mr. Fenton was Rss 
a'so successful in his advocacy of \ 


the demands of the old soldiers 


and their widows for pensions and 
bounty lands. He made speeches 
on the Nebraska bill, in opposition 
to the proposed increase of post- 
age, in favor of harbor and river 
improvements, and on other im- 
portant questions. In the fall of 
1854 he accepted a nomination as 
the “ People’s Candidate,” on a 
ticket got up to defeat the Ameri- 
can candidate, Hon. F. S. Ed- 
wards, but was defeated by some 
fourteen ‘hundred votes, Ameri- 
canism at that time over-riding 
all opposition. He participated 
actively in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1856, and in September 


of that year received the nomina- 
tion of the Republican Congres- 
sional Convention. He was oppos- 
ed by Hon. F. S. Edwards (Amer- 
ican), and Hon. C. J Allen, 
(democrat), but was elected by a 
majority of 610 over Mr. - 
wards, and a majority of more 


than 5000 over botn. During all 
these fierce political contests, Mr. 


Fenton never forfeited his position 
in private life; for he was always 
courteous in society to those w' 

Politically assailed him. He wears 
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his triumphs with a generosity which disarms 
hostility. In the course of his active life he has 
devoted much time to agricultural interests, and 
his addresses before various agricultural societies 
are finished literary productions. Mr. Fenton 
was re elected to Congress last fall, by a vote in- 
creased from the party ticket. As a specimen of 
his style in debate, we make the following ex- 
tract from his speech on “ Invalid Pensions— 
Immigration and New Party Issues,” delivered 
in the House of Lap arte sete Feb. 9, 1855: 
“T freely admit the existence of evils growing 
out of the system of tactics adopted or practised 
by both political parties in their relations to our 
adopted citizens. Their prejudices, as a class, 
have too often been appealed to, and their suf- 
frages secured by means alike discreditable and 
pernicious, and so far as this order may correct 
this and other evils of the old organizations, it 
has my approval and co-operation. The purity 
of our elective franchise depends on the influences 
that control its exercise, and, therefore, all ap- 


HON 


peals to the cupidity, ambition, or prejudices of 
the electors, should be discountenanced by every 
friend of our institutions. But surely these good 
ends can be accomplished by open means, with- 
out infringing upon the acknowledged rights of 
any of our citizens, or doing violence to senti- 
ments which nize the brotherhood of man. 
The first general idea that has attracted my no- 
tice, said to be partially embraced in the designs 
of this party, is a restriction upon emigration to 
this country from other nations. That the emi- 
tion hither of the paupers and criminals of 
urope, giving to us dregs of a population 
which the reformatory laws and regulations of 
despotic governments have cast out, even of their 
jurisdiction as unwholesome, should be prohib- 
ited, cannot, I apprehend, admit of a serious 
doubt. The committee of which I have the 
honor of being a member, have had this subject 
pour A have reported a bill 
carefully gua , and of great stringency upon 
this subject, which, if adopted, Iconfidently hope 


will remedy, to a considerable extent, the growi 
evil. On the other hand, that obstructions shoul 
be placed in the way of the intelligent, industri- 
ous, sober and enterprising men, who seek a 
home in this proclaimed ‘land of the free and 
home of the oppressed,’ with the hope of better- 
ing their condition, I cannot believe will be tol- 
erated, on due reflection, by any liberal mind. 
Let us inquire, Mr. Speaker, if it would not be 
better, more in accordance with the spirit and 
genius of our institutions, that while we guard so 
far as we may against the evils I have referred to, 
we should turn our attention with renewed inter- 
est to ‘ Americanizing,’ if I may be allowed the 
use of the term, the population now 
among us, and those who may hereafter come to 
our shores. The foreign element is already here, 
and its magnitude and importance will be in- 
creased. Causes beyond our contre! have long 
ago settled this question. The manner in whi 
these people are to be received and treated, pre- 
sents grave and m which we 


must meet. ill they be likely to 
forget their early habits and bn 
pressions, to our country 


and its laws with favor, and be- 
come the earnest promoters of its 
interests in peace, and the de- 
fenders of its safety in war, if we 
close our hearts and our sympa- 
thies against them, and treat them 
as a proscribed and suspected peo- 
ple? Will they not remain among 
us, aliens in sentiment and ae 


tion? 

effect of an intelerant and excla- 
sive policy be to unite and com- 
bine the foreign lation in a 
community of f and of inter- 
est, and place them beyond the in- 


fluence of the sentiments that fill 
our own bosoms as American citi- 
zens, proud of our country, and 
solicitous of its welfare? In this 
condition, would they not form in 
our social and political economy 
an element of weakness, if not of 
danger? These, it seems to me, 
sir, are interesting inquiries, and 


tion and warning; they serve as 
beacon-lights to warn the Sealine 
less and indifferent of im i 
danger. Philanthropy instead ‘of 
self-interest, wisdom and not 
sion, should influence our 
tions upon this subject ; and, thus 
actuated, we need not fear that we 
shall go very far astray. The intel- 
ligent judgment of a great and no- 
ble ple, in whose veins courses 
the best blood of races, will settle 
the question in accord with 
the rights of all the parties, the 
dictates of enlightened civilization, 
the best interests of the country, 
and the spirit of the age I have 
regarded the mission of this coun- 
try with somewhat different views 
than it would seem are cherished 
by the organization of which I have 
been speaking. We have claimed 
for ourselves the purpose of civil- 
izing, Christianizing, and elevating 
the human race. These men are 
our brethren, for our common 
Father ‘hath made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on all 
the face of the earth.” Let us, 
then, so far as practicable, elevate, 
disenthral!, and redeem those who 
are cast among us from the vices 
and errors of their years in @ for- 
land, under governments and 
with people less just and less fa- 
and recogniz- 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE BURGESS OF BRILL. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 

Tuer Duke of Alva was viceroy of the prov- 
inces. The high-handed course which he had 
followed in his government is well known, and 
the terrible despair which he had grafted on the 
people, till decimated and beggared, they wuited 
apathetically for the heavy hand to lift and usher 
them into peace either for this world or the next. 
His immortal adversary, William of Nassau, was 
at present in Germany, endeavoring to raise 
forces adequate to his object, so that Alva was 
not suffering through him ; but the special tor- 


ment of the viceroy was De la Marck, Orange's 


admiral, who, in a sudden moment, had sworn 
never to cut beard or hair tiil the murder of Eg- 
mont was avenged. His ships, or rather those of 
Orange, but under his command, were called the 
Reggars of the Sea (with whom our readers are 
familiar), and were the terror of the whole world, 
so to speak ; and among the leaders under him 
were Robol and the witty and brave Seigneur de 
Treslong. The Lord of Treslong was a man of 
profound ability and military genius, but young 
and wealthy. Nothing of this had been developed 
until the execution of a brother for no other 
crime than remonstrating against the tyranny 
that destroyed a feeble people. Then all his 
latent fire blazed forth, and converting his prop- 
erty into ships and armaments, he joined the wild 
forces of De la Marck, never to rest again till 
freedom was accomplished for the groaning 
land. 

There lived at this period of which we speak, 
a rich burgher of the seaport town of Brill. This 
burgher had amassed his wealth in honest trade, 
which was all very well, but though he did not 
exhibit so much inclination to spend as to make, 
he was endowed with some authority, and had 
long sat on the magisterial bench. Under these 
circumstances, and having nearly attained his 
sixtieth year, he began to look about him for a 
wife. His house was a large one, on the main 
street of the city, entered by a broad flight of 
steps, with statues in rock forming the balus- 
trades, and was furnished in princely magnifi- 
cence; behind it ran an old close, prodigal in 
trees, for whose fruit the worthy burgher mani- 
fested great taste, and sometimes in flowers as 
rich and redolent, for which the burgher mani- 
fested no taste at all. Bat all this luxury had 
not cost the Burgher Dummelburg a stiver ; it 
was the confiscated property of the noble Count 
Vansyckle, who had escaped with little but life 
and wife, leaving his daughter in the protection 
of a friend at Brussels till he could make other 
arrangements. The estates and funds of this 
count had flowed into Alva’s coffers with the ex- 
ception of the house in Brill, which was the re- 
ward of Dummelburg as informant, accuser and 


spy: 

Phen the Herr Dummelburg entered his new 
house, it was with great gice and exultation, but 
he soon found that such princely arrangements 
needed a princely fortune to keep in order, and 
although his own fortune might come under that 
denomination, he did not fancy wasting thousands 
of gueldres in maintaining so fine an estab- 
lishment. 

“ What is the use?” questioned the burgher, 
silently. ‘“‘ You can’t eat it!” 

He therefore speedily dismissed the old domes- 
tics, and shutting up all of the house but two or 
three rooms, settled to dinner and beer, and sleep. 
Yet this life soon wearied the man; his siogle 
servant was beggarly society ; he might as well 
put his head into a lion’s mouth as speak publicly 
of state affairs, and none of the nobles among 
whom he had come to reside, deigned to vouch- 
safe him a word. That ought not to have 
troubled Meinheer Dummelburg, for they were 
asorry set, who forswore God and country for 
the sake of quiet, which, afier all, they did not 
get, for never at one moment were they sure 
their heads would be on their shoulders at the 
next. This, we say, ought not to have troubled 
him ; but it did, and tired of playing the Count 
Vansyckle’s part alone, as he looked about for a 
wife, he resolved she should be of as noble a fam- 
ily as any arouod him, that some day yet he 
might overtop these haughty seigncars, all of 
whom he hated. 

Thus Dummelburg had made up bis mind 
what he wanted, but nowhere saw any opportu- 
nity of obtaining it, when all the cities were or- 
dered to send deputations into Brussels for a 
great rejoical over the proclamation of Alva of a 


general pardon or amnesty. This amnesty was 
the greatest farce with which a king ever insulted 
people, but as yet ignorant of its contents, they 
ooked fur some show of the old order of things 
and were hilarious, but the thing only pardoned 
harmless folk, such as the Herr Dummelburg, 
while the generous, self sacrificing patriots, and 
all who had given them so much as a cup of 
water, were therein abandoned to the cruelest 
death. But in the deputa:ion from the seacoast 
was the burgher. This was a great era in his 
life, for he had never before left the town of 
Brill, and his eyes and bis mouth, two, for the 
matier of the that, were most of the time rouud!y 
open in a state of aggravated astouishment. 

The great square of Brussels, so often the 
scene of knightly touraament, was brilliant with 
the soldiery; in the midst was erected a throne 
covered with cloth of gold, upon which Alva, 
wearing, says the historian, the hat and sword 
conferred by the pope as a reward from God 
—Munus a Deo—was seated; a populace cager 
with hope filled every remaining nook, and from 
the windows looked down all the lovely women 
in Brussels who were not plunged ioto the deep- 
est affliction by the loss of some dear friend. As 
the various deputations filed through the square, 
they were greeted with shouts and songs, and 
squibs, or hearty cries of good will, as the case 
might be, while now and then flowers and per- 
fumes were shed on them from the white hands 
above. But the deputation from Brill received 
more jokes and fewer favors than any, for that 
town had been, perhaps, more quiet than the oth- 
ers, although never sycophantic on the whole, and 
it was by the merest accident that a tiny lace hand- 
kerchief, fluttering downward from a balcony, 
fell into the hands of Meinheer Dammelburg. 
With a natural curiosity, he turned upward his 
flat little face to see whence the fairy thing had 
come. A chair on which was thrown a drapery 
of crimson velvet coronetted and fringed with 
gold, stood in the balcony, and in it, like the 
merest vapor, the fairest, whitest, smallest of 
beautiful creatures reclined with an air of con- 
temptuous indifference that was to her features 
what the sparkle is to wine. She was clad in an 
airy profusion of lace and mousselines, and white 
Samarcand silk; in her yellow hair wearing a 
wreath of heart’s-ease, whose significance her 
large, brown eyes, with their variations, now sad, 
now tender, mocked; one white arm hung half 
over the ledge and from that hand had carelessly 
slipped the lace trifle caught below. There were 
several other ladies in the same place, but the Herr 
Dummelburg could bestow on them no attentiun. 
Something flashed across him, a resemblance, a 
memory; he rubbed all the scanty hair on his 
shining head in delight. 

“I knew it was a lucky day I came on!” he 
cried, to his neighbor in the procession, who 
thought him suddenly possessed. ‘“ You see 
her, Meinheer Winckel?” he whispered. ‘“ The 
white lady in the crimson chair? You have seen 
her before? Who is it? Not the young count- 
ess, daughter of the traitor Vansyckle?” 

“Yes, verily,” said the other broad Dutch- 
“ Vansyckle’s child. Count’s child, but 
beggar.” 

“Beggar now, maybe,” was the worthy 
Dummelburg’s response, “but not to be so 
long.” 

“Why?” asked the other. “ What is to be 
done? Who—how—” 

“JT, my friend; I, 7 make her my wife, the 
Frau Dummelburg. See, there is a seller of 
seals and gems ; when this is over, I go buy my 
betrothal ring.” 

“You? you take her? Why, she’s a count’s 
child, I said.” 

“ And what of thet? You said she was a beg- 
gar, too. I'll take care that she is so no longer. 
Pretty thing! What a grand wife fur a gentle- 
man! I'll dress her in satins and silks, she shall 
not bring the water to wash her hands—those lit- 
tle hands !—and she shall step from the door to 
her carriage holding up her fine trains like the 
Princess Von Wolt (my next neighbor at home), 
this way!” And here the rapturous burgher, 
quite carried away by his thoughts, seized one 
side of his voluminous breeches, and began tip- 
toeing off in a sidling manner from bis compan- 
ion, with all the mincing of a lady’s maid. It 
was just at this amazing juncture that one of the 
ladies in the balcony touched the young count- 
ess lightly and pointed out this sidiculous burgher, 
who looked at the moment as if he were perfurm- 
ing a pas seul for the benefit of the duke and his 
soldiery. 

“Look, Elle!” said this ady, her hostess. 


‘Look Anne, Marma, at that absurd figure, eyes 
half-shut, mouth simperiag, like a butter ball with 
toes, dancing down below!” As she spoke, the 
Countess Elle turned, laughed gaily, and starting 
to her feet, her face puckered into quaint resem- 
blance of the burgher’s, her fingers in her sleeves, 
she tiptoed off in the same style. The burgher 
looked up at the sound of the laughter, resumed 
his place in the procession, but devoutly kissing 
the handkerchief and rolling up his eyes, he 
waved it in bis hand toward the balcony, placed 
it in his bosom and passed on. 

“ A sudden passion, Elle !”" said the other lady. 
“A new conquest, far-fetched, dear. bought, and 
fit for ladies! I congratulate you.” 

Here there was a general laugh, but Elle, al- 
ready sobered, leaned over, holding up her droop- 
ing hair, and inspected him; for in those days 
every demonstration inspired fear, were it love 
or hate. But just then the unsuspicious burgher 
glanced over his shoulder, and seeing her look- 
ing at him, turned, walked backward in the pro- 
cession, while bowing, placing his hand on his 
heart, kissing the trophy and ogling her with 
other marks of sudden affection. It was a novel 
way of courtship, but, thought the burgher, very 
effective. 

At last the great affair was over. Alva flat- 
tered himself that he had gulled the mob anew by 
his comedy, the people flattered themselves that 
nobody cared a fip for his promises. His threats 
he fulfilled, but his promises were lies. When 
evening came, a grand ball was to be held in the 
palace of Madame Volveren, the lady at whose 
house and under whose care was the Countess 
Elle. 

Already at nine o’clock, the square was blaz- 
ing with lights, and before ten, the saloons and 
drawing-rooms were crowded. According to the 
instructions of her father, the young countess 
kept herself very much out of sight generally, 
that her condition might not force itself upon 
Alva’s notice, and she did not appear among 
the guests. 

The entertainments given in Brussels during 
these cruel years of the Dictatorship, were few, but 
this one was designed by the generous Madame 
Volveren, under the pretext of rejoical, but really 
in hopes that many of the patriots in disguise 
might thus have an opportunity of meeting one 
another. 

The halls were crowded, the dancers flushed, 
and the music thrilling far away in the distant 
galleries, while the lonely little Countess Elle lay 
in her parlor half-asleep. The room opened into 
a small conservatory abounding in luscious 
scents, and not many feet distant from the 
ground. Suddenly, while yet half-lost in sleep, 
a light foot was planted in the conservatory, a 
quick, bold step sounded, and opening her 
dreamy cyes, she saw a tall, dark figure standing 
in the conservatory door. Instantly closing 
them, albeit her heart may have beaten a trifle 
quicker, she awaited his movements, slily, how- 
ever, watching under the shield of lashes. 

“A cordial welcome. I am to hope for no bet- 
ter from little Elle?” he asked, still maintaining 
his position. 

Eile half-rose and yawned. “Ah! is it you, 
Treslong ?” she asked, carelessly. “I thought 
you had been in England. Who let you in ?” 

“Nimbleness and Dexterity, two friends of 
mine.” 

“ And what have you come for?” she contin- 
ued, in so sweet a voice as to atone for the rude- 
ness of her words. 

“For my health, partly.” 

“Well, take it, and good-by. I will finish 
my nap,” and she half-sank again among her 
cushions. 

“Finish it, by all means! and then we will 
converse.” 

“You are assured. Have you learned abroad 
nothing but to break in upon one’s slumber ?” 
she cried, assuming a new cue. “If you will 
converse, there are a thousand below to help you. 
As for me, leave me to dream.” 

“ And leaving, when should I return ?” 

“Return? You are cool! Brussels is, per- 
haps, a pleasant place to saunter in, and losing 
one’s head a pleasant pastime? Just remember 
that I don’t care to be caught in conversation 
with a traitor. You area traitor, Treslong ; you 
know you are a traitor.” 

“Well, and if I were,” he said, laughing, 
“you would give—” 

“A Beggar of the Sea, must you be a beg- 
gar of the land? Well, and what then ?” 

“ You would give—at least a welcome ?” 

“O, that is all?” she exclaimed, pouting. 


“You are very provoking, Treslong! You 
never used to speak so! In my faher’s house 
you were—you never—” 

But here, before she could finish her utterance, 
Treslong exclaimed: ‘ Very well. If you will 
not give, I take!” And stepping forward, he 
clasped her in his strong arms, smothered her cry 
in his lingering kiss and held her closely in a si- 
lence of impassioned greeting so long denied. 
Struggling, she partially released herself, and 
‘stood with folded hands and downcast eyes while 
he surveyed her, then timidly raising her glance 
a moment, again sprang into his arms. 

“O, my love! O, Treslong! will for- 
give me,” she murmured. “I was ashamed, I 
didn’t know but you were changed. I cannot 
speak when I see you!” 

“ And I, my delight, am silent.” 

She drew him to a seat on the lounge, unfas- 
tened his long cloak and lifted off the slouching 
hat which he had retained for its stielter, pass- 
ing her fingers through the dark waving hair, 
over the white brow. “ Just the same as a year 
ago,” she whispered. “O! And you love me 
just the same? You are not changed any, 
then? Say so, if you are! But it would break 
my heart, for I love you, I love you so, my 
dear!” And the capricious thing wound her 
arms round him and with her head on his bosom, 
gave a little sob. 

“ You, too, are just the same ; as sparkling, as 
various, my little pearl of all colors, my rain- 
drop—” 

“ Yes, you used to say 80.” 

“ And I—judge how tar I am changed. I am 
come through all these squadrons of the fiend, 
these ten thousand Spanish villains, to bring 
you. There is a preacher, a magistrate, with- 
out. Dearest, you will not hesitate now, since 
we love each other so ; you will let nothing sep- 
arate us longer ?” 

““ What do you mean ?” she asked, looking up 
with startled eyes. 

“I mean, sweet, will you go with me?” 

“What! In your fleet ?” 

“ Yes, in my fleet.” 

“O, Treslong, how can I ?” 

“ My wife can.” 

“ But I am not your wife, you know.” 

“T told you the man waited without to make 
you so. Call Madame Volveren for witness, and 
in ten minutes you and I, my darling, are be- 
yond the city walls and on the road to safety and 
joy. Are you going ?” 

Elle waited a moment, half turned, came back 
and laid her face against his. ‘ Will you love 
me just as well—always ?” 

“ Always is a long time. But when I cease to 
love you, I shall cease to live.” 

She loosened his grasp and vanished from the 
room. Soon afterward a servant entered the 
saloon, sought Madame Volveren and delivered 
a brief message. She followed him to the 
Countess Elle. “Iwant you a moment,” said 
the latter, leading the way back to the room she 
had left, where stood Treslong and another. 
Treslong bowed to Madame Valveren, then took 
Elle’s hand, and before the lady could interpose, 
the few short words of the service had been pro- 
nounced and the marriage certificate signed. 

“Your signature, madame,” demanded the 
notary. 

“It is unexpected. I am unprepared. It isa 
death-penalty for me to be here. What would 
Vansyckle—” 

“ Vansyckle gave her to me, sent me,” said 
the Lord of Treslong. ‘My little wife is the 
gift of her father.” 

“TI cannot help it,” said Madame Volveren. 
“You are married. If my name is of any use, 
there it is, and my life with it, but I take no re- 
sponsibility.” 

“Thank you, dear madame. Be assured that 
no pain shall reach you for this. Do not let us 
detain you longer,” said he, and she shortly left 
them. 

The notary or preacher had already gone. 
The Lady of Treslong clung a moment to her 
husband, then he threw the great cloak round 
him, took her in his arms and striding through 
the conservatory, slid to the ground and vanished 
in the darkness. 

When Madame Volveren returned to her 
guests, she found some confusion among them, 
some tittering, some wrath. Looking round 
questioningly, what was her amazement to be- 
hold an unexpected and uninvited guest, the fat 
litle Burgher Dummelburg, making his way 
toward her by elbowing and floundering among 
the others, while his rubicund face, broad and 
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radiant as the sun, streamed with perspiration, 
which he wiped away by means of a red cotton 
handkerchief. Having reached her, he made a 
low bow. 

“Your servant, madame,” he said. 

“Iam happy to see you, monsieur,” she re- 
turned. “ Pardon me if I do not remember your 
name.” 

“No consequence. I couldn’t hope you to, 
never having heard it; I am called the Herr 
Dummelburg, of Vansyckle Palace, Brill.” 

“ You are very welcome, Herr Dammelburg. 
You are a stranger in Brussels.” 

“ Yes, a stranger, but one can always make 
friends, I flatter me. I present myself to you 
for that purpose, and to make also a wife,” he 
replied, viewing the arrangement as a certainty. 

Madame Volveren being herself a widow, 
started in alarm. Did he mean her, she won- 
dered. 

“No, no, “madaine, not you!” he exclaimed, 
reading her thought, “but the Countess Elle. I 
am not soold, afterall. Iam rich to count millions. 
Iam good-natured ; not ill-looking, if I may say 
it,” returned the little fright. ‘ It will be pleasant 
to my sweet lady to return to her family mansion, 
which is now mine. I shall be to her a good 
husband enough ; she, no doubt, will be a loving 
wife. I have thought it all over. My mind is 
quite made up, but it were, perhaps, best to men- 
tion the matter to you.” 

“Yes, you were right,” said Madame Vol- 
veren, suffocating with laughter. 

“ And it will do, madame! Iand my wife 
shall always be happy to see you at Vansyckle 
Palace. Little Dame Dummelburg shall be the 
envy of Brill! Where is the bride? Ido not 
see her; will you conduct me to her?” 

“ Really, monsieur, I regret, for your sake, 
that the affair is impossible.” 

Impossible ?” 

“ You cannot betroth the Countess Elle.” 

“Cannot? Why, madame, here is the ring ; 
I bought it five hours ago, and paid a Flemish 
gueldre for it.” 

“Tam sorry you have misspent your silver. 
Doubtless there are other maidens who will be 
glad to wear your ring. The Countess Elle 
cannot.” 

“Cannot?” repeated the puzzled burgher. 
“ And why, pray?’ 

“There are many reasons.” 

Just state them.” 

“ You are not noble, pardon me.” 

“ Well, I am very rich.” 

“Her father’s assent it is necessary to ob- 
tain.” 

“Her father is a rebel and a traitor, you know. 
His assent is not required. There is nobody but 
me in the case.” 

“ So one would think. But the countess would 
hardly choose for her husband the man who be- 
trayed her father.” 

“Tush, tush! you grow sentimental. In 
these days the countess will do well to marry the 
man who can give her a good dinner. Moreover, 
I know her heart, yousee. She was struck when 
first eatching sight of me! Didn’t she throw me 
her handkerchief, and give me her sweetest 
smiles afterward? Come, come, you coquette for 
her! She loves me. Conduct me to her.” 

“ Monsieur, you are too absurd! The countess 
was laughing at you, will not marry you. Good- 
night.” 

“What! What! Will not marry me? You 
are beside yourself! The notary is in the hall. 
Come, nonsense, I wish to reach Brill the mor- 
row but one. Where is she ?” 

“Was there ever seen such a little pest?” 
cried Madame Volveren, at last. ‘‘ Let me hear 
no more of this! It is impossible. Leave my 
house.” 

“Impossible? Leave your house? By the 
bones of St. Gudule, neither! You will not al- 
low such a marriage? Let me see you prevent 
it! I have interest you do not dream of. Ican 
part with my money on occasion,” and here the 
burgher rolled his head from side to side like a 
barrel at sea in a storm. ‘Alva, Alva, Alva! 
Do you hear?” he cried, raising his voice like 
Stentor, “ will give her to me!” 

“It is even beyond his grace’s power. The 
young countess is, 1am happy to say, the wife 
of another man.” 

ofr whom ” 

“ That is not your affair.” 

“Who married them ?” 

“ Nor that.” 

“A Catholic?” 

“No matter.” 


“ By heavens! If a Lutheran, a Calvinist, an 
Anabaptist—you know the law—a flash of an 
axe, and for witnessing the deed, your head's not 
worth that!” And the excited little wretch filliped 
his fingers in the lady's face. 

“ Here, John! Thomas!” cried Madame Vol- 
veren, “‘ take this ridiculous gentleman and turn 
him out of doors.” At her command two gold- 
laced domestics seized the struggling, crimson- 
faced fellow and planted him outside the house, 
where, loudly vociferating, they left him. 

Madame Volveren and her friends made them- 
selves very merry over this skirmish, but after 
finding that all his efforts were in vain, a new 
thought struck the Herr Dummelburg, and run- 
ning breathlessly, he presented himself almost 
immediately at the residence of the viceroy, 
where, by an accident, he was admitted. Here 
he speedily represented his case. 

“Your grace will assist me?” he demanded. 

“ Why,” began the surly duke, “ if she is mar- 
ried, how? I will cut off her head with pleasure, 
for the traitorous blood that is in her, but no 


more. And that would hardly suit you?” he 


added, with a grim smile. 

“No, no, no!” cried the alarmed burgher. 
“Not so, by any means! but off this husband’s 
head. Give me a force to enter Volveren’s 
house and get her. You shall have a thousand 
crowns.” 

“That is not enough. You shall have a 
dozen men placed at your command for one hour 
for the sum of ten thousand crowns.” 


Herr Dummelburg almost tore his hair; his 
money was dear as his life, but just then he was 
so enormously in love that no more was neces- 
sary. He gave an order for ten thousand crowns, 
which the duke quietly altered to twenty thou- 
sand, as he turned away, gave him the men and 
bowed him out. A short street took them to the 
rear of Madame Volveren’s house, for before 
joining the guests within at all, Dummelburg 
had explored all the surroundings, had even 
climbed the conservatory and looked in on the 
sleeping Elle, making his exit almost coincide 
with Treslong’s entrance. The little general 
now posted his men round the grounds, and with 
mach puffing and panting climbed again and en- 
tered. He had no doubt but he should succeed 
charmingly with the damsel herself. Picture his 
dpen-eyed sarprise when she was nowhere to be 
seen. The Birdhad flown. A scarf lying on the 
floor, he picked up unconsciously and examined. 
On one end was embroidered a crest. He knew 
it well; it was Treslong’s. 

“The Seigneur de Treslong—has he been 
here?” he murmured to himself, and then his 
eye fell on the blotting-paper used by the notary 
in writing the certificate. He caught it from the 
table. The impress of the deed proved perfect, 
but, unfortunately, being reversed, was unread- 
able. A brilliant idea for the second time laid 
hold of the burgher; he ran to the mirror and 
held the paper before him. There, in letters 
bright as fire, he read the record of the Countess 
Elle’s marriage with the Lord of Treslong. 
Waving the blotting-paper like a banner, he 
leaped through the conservatory to the ground, 
crying but half intelligibly that it was Treslong ; 
Treslong had been there not twenty minutes 
since. 

“« And what to do now, monsieur ?” asked the 
corporal of the guard allowed. 

“Why, I'm sure I don’t know,” sighed the 
dolorous burgher, recalled to a sense of his loss. 

“Then, sir, let me say. Treslong been here ? 
Then he has not yet left, for he would take the 
West Port, and that is an hour’s walk to aladen 
man. Shoulder arms! We'll be up with him! 
The duke will give us more gold than we’ve seen 
this year, should we bring him in Treslong’s 
head!” And ataround pace they opened the 
pursuit. 

It so happened that when Treslong with his 
light burden was within a tew rods of the west 
gate, outside of which his men and horses waited, 
the company of Vargas marched down an op- 
posite street and would have encountered him 
had he not prudently stepped into the shadow of 
a little alley, since his person being well known 
to Vargas, the bloodthirsty lieutenant of Alva, 
he would otherwise have been instantly recog- 
nized. As it was, the company, pouring into the 
long street, evinced no inclination to depart 
speedily, but stacked their arms and proceeded 
to refresh themselves at the fountain playing near 
by. Thus for at least one half hour was Tres- 
long detained by these varlets. At last they re- 
gathered their arms and departed, when he har- 
riedly stole from his retreat and before many 


minutes had reached the gate. A quick signal | 


was answered by a light from the keeper, who 
unlocked the small door in the large portal, and 
Treslong having shown a passport obtained from 
a powerful friend who played a double part with 
Alva, was about to hurry through, when a dozen 
men hurled themselves from their concealment 
and dealing a shower of blows on his defenceless 
head laid him prostrate. It was the little 
band under the burgher’s command, who arrived 
there first and secretly waited for him to present 
himself. The discharge of balls that followed 
was, of course, fruitless, since the target was 
fallen. The burgher stooping, snatched the 
fainting Elle trom his arms, and in the tumult 
ensuing, the keeper, a humane man, purposely 
extinguished his torch, and shoving Treslong out 
the little door quickly, shut and bolted it. 

“Up the street!” he cried. “ After him! up 
the street!” The men, who had seen Treslong 
show a passport, were far from suspecting any 
ruse on the keeper's part, and plunged off in 
chase, while the attendants outside hearing the 
melee, stood ready to receive their master, and 
snatching him up in his senseless condition, they 
clambered on the ladder they had brought over 
the moat, and mountfng their horses dashed 
away. Although, after a time, reviving their 
leader, they did not allow him to utter a word, in 
the rapid flight, and by noon the next day he lay 
suffering from high fever in his own ship, which 
had put off to join those of De la Marck on the 
British coast. 

But when the corporal with his dozen soldiers 
raced up the street in pursuit of their imagined 
victim, they had left the burgher in possession of 
the countess, for the good luck which frequently 
favors stupidity had followed him. Pondering 
the matter phlegmatically a while, he then ar- 
ranged the little unconscious bundle in his arms 
more conveniently, and trotted off for his lodg- 
ings. Ordering his horses to be put to his coach, 
he left the Co ntess Elle with his servant, and ran 
to Madame Volveren’s. It was not three quar- 
ters of an hour since he had been ignominiously 
thrust forth, but forcing his way up the stairs 
again, he entered, and saw the hostess standing 
with his grace the Duke of Alva, who had shortly 
since arrived, in the centre of a space left by the 
awe stricken guests. 

Pushing up on one side and the other, the res- 
olute Dummelburg made his way to them, and 
greeting the duke with a reverence, turned sud- 
denly and snapped his fingers in Madame Vol- 
veren’s face anew. “I’ve got her!” he cried, 
“and Treslong’s dead, and you may get her 
now if you can!” And again he snapped his 
fingers. Instantly all was consternation. Ma- 
dame Volveren flew to the rooms of the Countess 
Elle to ascertain if she were not there, and the 
assemblage, excited by her dismay, became a 
scene of tumultuousness, in whose midst Dum- 
melburg made his escapé again. Arrived once 
more at his lodgings, he found the prisoner re- 
vived and imploring the servant with prayers 
and tears to release her. But the man was inex- 
orable. His coach was ready ; the breathless lit- 
tle Dammelburg took the agonized girl, and hav- 
ing seated himself with her therein, gave the 
word, and they rolled rapidly along the streets, the 
bargher still holding her and covering her mouth, 
that shrieks might not be heard. Once on the 
broad highway, he unfolded his arms; at the mo- 
tion, Elle sprang from him quite to the other side 
of the coach. The burgher was a little flustered. 


“Hum—ha,” he remonstrated gently. “My 
lady, I'll not hurt you. You shall be juts tree 
and gay as a bird, wear velvet and jewels—at 
least on Sundays. I'll keep for you an extra 
servant. I'll—” 

“Speak another word,” cried Elle from her 
corner, “‘or come near me, and I will put this 
dagger in your heart! By my mother’s soul, I 
will!” And now the first time she had been able 
to get at it, she held it in the light of the carriage 
lamp. ‘ O God, help me!” ste cried, with loud 
sobs. Thus meioheer was reduced to some res- 
pectful deportment, and three davs afterward the 
beautiful young countess was lodged in her fa- 
ther’s house by him, but without haviog relin- 
quished her dagger. 

Day by day dragged on endless lengths, and 
yet the Herr Dummelburg found his suit no more 
prosperous than at first; in vain he assured her 
that Treslong was dead ; she obstinately refused 
to believe it, and was steadfast in her faich that 
he would yet release her. Just a wifu, it was im- 
possible for ber to find herself a widow. And thus 
the Herr Dummelburg mingled perpetual tears 
with his tea and toast. 


It was just at this time that Alva concluded 
those arrangements with Elizabeth of England, 
which, while he dreamed of their being highly 
advantageous, were really to prove fatal to all 
Spanish rule ia the north. In compliance with 
his request, she forbade her subjects to supply 
with meat, bread, or beer, any of the Beggars of 
the Sea; the consequence of which prohibition 
was that they were obliged to forsake the British 
ports and seek some other haven. It had been 
their intention to make for a town in Holland, 
but a violent storm rising suddenly, blew them 
far up the north sea, and when they again shaped 
their course, it was for the strong little town of 
Brill, which, once taken, would be a key stone for 
the patriots to the recovery of their whole native 
land. 

But during all these days of weary storm and 
shine, the Countess Ella sat unfriended. Mein- 
heer Dummelburg’s threats were unheeded by 
her; her dagger was her reliance; and all his 
wooing met with no reply, while having the free- 
dom of the house, she wandered from room to 
room, as fancy pleased, and sat for hours at an 
upper window looking out over the dim sea. It 
was curious to observe the passionate nature of 
this white, airy child. And when the burgher 
renewed his attempts at conversation, calling her 
his dear, his lamb, his duck, and whatever other 
dish of roast or boiled that suggested itself to his 
greasy imagination, she only gazed at him with 
eyes that were flames, and that too strongly 
hinted at the dagger in reserve. It seemed to 
her that this imprisonment would never end; 
each day had a length that years formerly had 
not gained; the nights seemed as if morning 
would never dawn upon them, and throughont 
all, she experienced a loathing of the little Dum- 
melburg that actually made her ill. A ceaseless 
hectic of excitement and expectation fired her 
cheek. Unaccustomed to perform her own toilet, 
she attended to it now scrupulously, that Tres- 
long might find her fair as he left her; never was 
there known such faith, such patience, such ar- 
dor. So intense was her expectation, that every 
nerve was wrought beyond its normal tone, and 
she even saw distant objects and heard indistinct 
sounds far sooner than any others. 

She had ascended, one noon, to the roof of the 
house, and was looking, as usual, with her hand 
shading her eyes, over the sea. As she slowly 
swept the field of vision, a black speck, an up- 
tight line in the sunshine, followed by another 
and another, caught her glance. As they in- 
creased, with the quickness of sound she grouped 
them, arranged them, and long before a different 
eye would have discerned the point of a mast 
creeping over the horizon, Elle believed to see 
plainly the twenty ships of De la Marck, with 
the pennons of the commonwealth of ancient 
Flanders, of Treslong, flying. The Herr Dum- 
melburg dined early, and having satisfied herself 
of these truths, she descended and sat calmly at 
the table, where he had never before seen her. 
The burgher was amazed. And immediately af- 
terward was so extremely affable that he sur- 
prised himself. “ My little plum,” he said, ogling 
her, and dipping cascades of sour kraut into her 
plate, “ you will yield yet. You will notecry out 
those pretty eyes for a great fellow that is dead. 
Come, now, kiss me on the cheek, thou sweet as 
honey! When shall I make the little lady the 
Dame Dummelburg? Come, now, bethink you ; 
when shall I have a pleasant answer?” 

* You shall have an answer to-night,” said the 
Countess Elle, rising, and addressing him her 
first voluntary words. In a few moments more, 
the Herr Dummelburg went out, carefully lock- 
ing his door, and sought the house where the 
other magistrates flocked after their dinner hours. 
As for Elle, she dragged a long pole that she had 
found, up to the roof, and having secured the 
door with this, quietly waited till the Beggars of 
the Sea should land. 

While she waited, all that swift, bold comedy 
of the ferryman sent from the ships to the magis- 
trates with a demand for the surrender of the 
town, the hesitation of the burghers, the enthusi- 
asm of the town’s people, the ambiguous reply, 
the retort, the panic of the magistrates all run- 
ning to seize what they might and fly—all this 
passed before her eyes; and Herr Dammelburg 
himselt, out of breath and almost voiceless, en- 
tered his house, caught his papers, and eagerly 
sought for her. She was not to be found. He 
ascended the stairs to the roof, but the door was 
closed and so firmly barred as to resist every ef- 
fort. In despair, coaxing and crying, he ran 
down to the streets clamoring for ladders. But 
the house was too high for any to scale, and just 
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as he had secured one a few feet longer, the gates 
were opened, and De la Marck and his patriots 
rushed in. The fat little burgher took inglori- 
ously to his heels, with the rest of the terrified 
magistracy, and ran for his life. 

Having ascertained his departure, Elle cau- 
tiously dragged away the bar, and descended to 
the hall. Watching from a window till Treslong, 
brave, brilliant as ever, but pale and care-worn, 
turned the street; then she drew a breath of full 
relief, opened the great doors of Vansyckle Pal- 
ace, that swung slowly to her slender strength, 
and appeared before the invaders. 

The eyes of the chief were turned away, but 
Robol asked, with a sailor's frankness, at the 
sight, “ Who might this be ?” 

“The wife of the Lord of Treslong,” was the 
reply, as Elle retreated into the house. Ina flash 
Treslong had sprung up the steps and followed 
her, and of so passionate a meeting it must be 
unnecessary to speak. 

Meanwhile, the burgher Dummelburg had 
hardly panted along a league, when night fell 
upon his weary flight. With some philosophy, 
the little man began to wonder what he was run- 
ning away from, and while he pondered, two 
men-at-arms, riding leisurely along, overtook him 
and passed. Passed, but not so quickly that the 
burgher did not pick up the words they dropped. 

“Ay, Vargas had his eye on her some time ; 
he knew, I’ll warrant, what a precious booty it 
was, and so he took her.” 

“ And it is known ?” 

“Not abroad. The burgesses ran, and so were 
not killed.” 

“ And he has her now ?” 

“O, ay—” and here he lost the connection. 
Who was she? of what did they talk? he asked 
himself, and the silly little burgher, whose mind 
was full of Elle alone, could not conceive that 
one should converse of anything else, and did not 
dream that they meant the tiny city of Ban, just 
taken by Vargas, and which the duke suffered 
him to retain. To Herr Dummelburg, it was 
Elle who was taken, who was kept by Vargas, 
and he cursed his folly that he had wasted time 
battering at the roof door, where of course she 
could not be, he said, when he might have been 
collecting his valuables. But if Vargas kept her, 
where was she? he asked himself again, and 
with his usual brilliancy of conception, suddenly 
resolved to return and tell Treslong of the fact, 
for, reasoned he, “ it is better that creature should 
have her than Vargas, and between the two, I 
may get her myself!” 

Bold with his sudden resolution, he turned his 
steps and trotted back toward Brill. 

It was evening of the next day when the bur- 
gher Dummelburg mounted the steps of his re- 
cent residence, and timidly demanded admit- 
tance. He was shown into the great oaken hall 
A dozen lights flamed in the splendid silver 
sconce, with a prodigality that made him groan, 
and a fire of blazing logs streamed up the broad 
chimney, that reddened with jovial cheer to the 
long lost and generous heat. On either side of 
this chimney sat the Count and Countess Van- 
eyckle, at last reinstated in their rights. The 
Lord of Treslong entered simultaneously at an 
opposite door. 

The burgher seated himself uninvited, at a dis- 
tance, placed his hat on the floor and wiped his 
face. 


“Hem, ha. Good even, sir. Your servant, 
Madame. Seigneur de Treslong? Sir—that is 
—I mean—well, yes— Vargas has got her now ?” 

“ Gotten who, sir?” asked Treslong. 

* Your wife, to be sure.” 

The lady by the fire laughed lightly. 

“ Yes, meinheer,”” continued the last speaker, 
biting his nails, “got the Countess Elle! But, 
T’'ll tell you what, sir, if you'll join with me, I’ll 
do my best—” 

“Not so fast. You mistake,” said the other; 
and stepping back to the door from whence he 
had issued, he opened it and spoke within. At 
the word, the same little airy vision whom the 
burgher had seen on the balcony at Brussels, now 
all smiles and blushes, and more lovely than ever, 
danced into sight, and then with mock sobriety 
gathered her laces in one hand and made him a 
bewitching courtesy. 

“TI believe, sir,” said her husband, while this 
little pantomime passed, “that I have her myselt. 
I do not remember your name, but allow me to 
present you to the Lady of Treslong,-—and the 
door!” 


* > 


Presents, which our love for the donor have 
made precious, are ever the most acceptable. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
HARLEY LANGDON’S WIDOW. 


BY EDWARD MONTFORD. 

A mouRNFUL looking procession was passing 
through the principal street of a large manufac- 
turing town ; so mournful, if one might judge by 
the faces, as to make it probable that one unusu- 
ally beloved, or removed by some sudden or ter- 
rible blow, had caused such a large concourse of 
people, and with such heavy hearts. 

Both were true. Harley Langdon was valued 
beyond most men by those who knew him, and 
the circumstances of his death were more than 
ordinarily painful. It occurred on a pleasure 
party by railway, where from some inadvertency 
of this own or others, in ascending the steps, he 
was drawn under and crushed. 

A few years before he had marricd. He was 
not young, but there was not an unmarried wo- 
man in the town that would have refused Harley 
Langdon. It was not strange, then, that Sara 
Wellman accepted him, though fifteen years her 
senior. One would think of him in reading, 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” so good, upright, 
tender, manly and noble a man was he. They 
had lived a very few years together, but they 
were happy ones. When the end came, there 
was a sentiment of universal mourning, as if the 
whole town had lost a friend. 

But if that were so, what must be the state of 
the poor young wife, with two infants at her 
side, and another yet unborn! Sorrow has many 
phases ; but this was a very sad, very painful 
view to take of the life of the fair creature, who 
only two days ago was so happy, so blessed be- 
yond the ordinary lot of women. 

Twice, while Harley lay in his last sleep in the 
house, and when it was fully crowded with sym- 
pathizing friends and acquaintances, a man of 
noble and dignified yet eminently gentle mien, 
was seen sitting beside the now shadowy form. 
He spoke to noone, except when Sara came near. 
To her he talked in a voice of sweet yet power- 
ful tones, and in language the highest and most 
noble that could fall from human lips. 

No one knew him. No one saw him come in 
nor go out; but, at intervals, he sat by the coffin, 
and gazed upon the calm beautiful face of the 
dead, and then in words that seemed alternately 
a psalm and a prayer, an aspiration and a bene- 
diction, he poured out the sympathetic stream, 
so different to the hackneyed common-places 
which the poor mourner has so often been called 
on to endure, and which fall so coldly upon the 
heart, sick and oppressed with heavy grief. 

When the form was removed from the room, 
he was seen no more ; but often in the stillness 
of the lone chamber, when the widow sat hold- 
ing the little babe, on whose face no father’s kiss 
could ever be imprinted, Sara thought of the un- 
known, and recalled the lofty and comforting 
words which he uttered. 

With hands tied, she could do no more than 
take care of the three infants—that is, she could 
earn nothing—and soon it became imperative 
that she should be aided somehow or other. 
The “bread winner” was gone; and since his 
death there had been large outgoes that were in- 
evitable under the circumstances. Her resources 
were almost exhausted, and she knew not where 
to apply for help to keep her children from des- 
titution, unless she contracted debts, which she 
was unwilling to do. 

Young and beautiful, Sara’s face, shrouded in 
her @@p mourning veil, awakened an interest in 
all who saw her; and, unfortunately for her, it 
did so in the heart of one who was as unworthy 
of her as he was of the woman whom he had sent 
to the grave three years before, the victim of his 
selfish and arbitrary nature. 

As Sara stepped from her door to the church, 
he saw her for the first time; and, cruel, heart- 
less and calculating as he was, he was touched 
almost to deep reverence. He said to himself, 
“If that woman were childless, she should be 
my wife ;” and the next time he said, ‘‘ She shall 
be, in spite of her children. I can get rid of 
them somehow.” 

How artfully he induced her to think that her 
duty to her children demanded her to marry him, 
I have not time to tell. It is enough that she 
sealed her unhappiness by so doing, and awoke 
to the fact that she had done the worst possible 
thing for them and for herself. Accustomed to 
Harley’s large and beneficent ways, it was a trial 
to come down to a code of economy so severe as 
that demanded by Mr. Trevelyan. 


He had a large family of his own, and the ad- 
dition of Sara and the children seemed a very 
onerous burden, although her nimble fingers 
saved him from the enormous expenses of work 
women whom he had hitherto employed. The 
fact was, simply, that be wanted her, but not 
her incumbrances ; and she, alas, having fallen 
into the error of marrying without love, clung, 
of course, still closer and closer to the children 
for whom she had made so sad a sacrifice. 

Very bright, beautiful creatures were Sara’s 
children—very different to his own awkward and 
sometimes stupid ones. The difference was eas- 
ily accounted for—hers had been bred in love, 
and his in fear. Their poor, sick mother had 
worn out her frail life in this atmosphere of dread, 
which Mr. Trevelyan’s temper and selfishness 
had created around her, and his children suffered 
from the same cause. Still they inherited enough 
of their father’s disposition to enact the petty 
tyrant whenever they could find opportunity, 
and of course Sara’s children were the first 
victims. 

Money was never forthcoming. Everything 
purchased was through Mr. Trevelyan’s own 
hands. Sara had long ago expended everything 
to clothe her growing children decently, and her 
own wardrobe had received no addition for the 
two years that she had lived in her new home. 
And, added to her privations of cold, and even 
hunger—for neither the fire nor the table was 
half supplied—he had taunted her of her pride, 
and boasted that he would bring it down; and, 
worse than all, had assailed the memory of her 
good and noble husband. Even now, the house 
was in a state of constant anarchy from the 
growing violence of the two eldest sons, who 
were throwing off their father’s authority, and 
were becoming as abusive as they had formerly 
been abject. 

**Q, for alittle home in the wilderness!” she 
exclaimed, as she looked upon the worn gar- 
ments of her children, and knew that she had not 
the privilege of earning their simple clothing. 
Her hands were busy all day for the rest; and 
now they had found a new occupation, for an- 
other babe was born, lessening her capacity of 
doing anything for the three neglected ones, who 
now wandered about, unfit to be sent to school 
for want of proper garments to wear. 

Sara was sitting by the scanty fire one even- 
ing, rocking her child in the cradle. Mr. Tre- 
velyan had gone away on business; to stay two 
nights. He had gone in a high temper, and had 
said, once or twice, while getting ready, that he 
wished he had never married her, with her brood 
of children. She had that morning, almost on 
her knees, begged for a little money to buy shoes 
for her children. He had laughed scornfully at 
the idea of his spending money for Harley Lang- 
don’s children! It rankled in her breast all day. 
And as she sat there, a strange thought came 
into her mind. “He never shall! I will go 
from hence, where my own hands shall be free to 
maintain them. I will not stay in this house a 
bondwoman, and my children slaves. Better far 
that they were slaves at the South, where at least 
they would be fed and clothed.” 

She looked at the sleeping babe in the cradle. 
“*T will take her too,” she murmured; but then 
the thought came that it was Ais child, and per- 
haps, even to a shamefully abused wife as she 
was, the law might not give it to the mother. 
But she would try it; nothing could be worse 
than this state, and there was no hope of reprieve 
except by instant flight. That night she sold to 
a broker the ornaments and a little watch that 
Harley had given her, and found that she had 
money enough from the sale to get her to some 
city, where she hoped to earn her bread. 

The next morning, when the Trevelyan chil- 
dren were all out of the way, a carriage took her 
and the four little ones to the railway station. 
She had felt a perfect right to the linen and sil- 
ver ware which she had brought to the house, 
and she took it without scruple. As the cars 
reached the crowded city, her brave heart trem- 
bled a little ; but she would not go back, no, not 
for the wealth of the Indies. No escaped slave 
could ever have known a more delightful sense 
of freedom than she did by escaping from those 
hated chains. Labor, even of the meanest sort, 
seemed delightful. She would welcome even 


abject poverty, if it could be borne without the 
sight of him who had already subjected her to 
many of its worst privations. 

She had been carried to a hotel on her first ar- 
rival, but before night had found a cheap board- 
ing house, suitable to her limited means, until 
she could look about her and find something to 


do. But in a few days the prospect looked 
darker and darker, and she wandered out, when 
her babe was asleep, half-frantic to think that 
soon they must be homeless. 


“* Boarding house to be let,” was the announce- 
ment on the window of a large building, and it 
met Sara’s eye like a revelation. What hindered 
her from taking it? She was skilled in house- 
keeping, and her children would have food and 
a home, if nothing more. It would take time to 
tell how she besieged the owner of the house to 
let her have it without security; and, when 
finally he yielded, how great was her struggle to 
obtain the necessary furniture for commenc- 
ing. But she did it! and the result was beyond 
her most sanguine hopes. Her house, under her 
careful and judicious management, soon ac- 
quired a name—and increasing guests soon gave 
her the means of making it attractive. 

Once or twice she was annoyed by Trevelyan ; 
but she had grown a brave, strong-hearted wo- 
man now, and she was firm in her refusal to go 
back to servitude in his house, even though he 
promised so fair. She feared that he would take 
the child away ; but she had overrated his liber- 
ality. He would have been obliged to hire an 
attendant for it, and if Sara would maintain it, 
he was perfectly willing. 

Death took the little one, however, thus dis- 
solving the last shadow of a tie between them. 
Sara mourned the little creature most sincerely, 
and for a time her affliction affected her health, 
and almost her reason ; but she roused herself to 
other duties, and her mind recovered its usual 
tone. 

Years have passed away, and Sara sits in the 
pleasant, happy home which her own struggles 
have obtained for her. Her children have grown 
up around her, with all the advantages which 
could have been theirs had they been born to 
wealth, and they are fitted for any situation in 
life. And this is wholly through the exertions 
of the mother. She has gained a triumphant 
separation, by the law, from her tormentor, and 
hence is free to pursue her own course unmo- 
lested. If her children are not proud of such a 
mother, let them turn to the indolent, superbly- 
dressed women who pace up and down Wash- 
ington Street, shunning the very thought of la- 
bor or exertion, and whose strongest effort is not 
equal to sweeping a room, or preparing the sim- 
plest meal. One Sara Langdon—she has taken 
Harley’s name again, the dearest name to her vn 
earth—is worth a legion of such butterflies. 

Did Sara do right? . I appeal for answer, not 
to women of the world, not to “ strong-minded 
women,” but to men, noble, high minded men. 
There are such men, who combine the lion heart 
with the tenderness of a woman ; and I think I 
can hear from their lips a strong, concentrated 
yes! 


SATAN’S MARKS IN THE SWINE, 


A few days since, in going into my back-yard, 
where a fresh-killed pig had just been hung up, 
a man who knew I was curious in such matters, 
said, ‘‘ There, now, there’s the mark as Satan 
made it in the herd of swine before they ran 
down the cliffs into the sea,” pointing to five 
dark marks on the skin of the inside of each 
fore leg. On my questioning bim, he assured 
me that he had never seen a pig without them 
(1 bave since looked at five, and they had the 
same); and he said the tradition was that all 
swine had them ever since the casting out of the 
devils which destroyed the herd in the sea. My 

ueries are, does this mark always exist? How 
© anatomists account for it ?— Notes and Queries. 


> 


HUMOR. 


Humor is a perennial source of purity and 
freshness to the mind. It clears away the cob- 
webs ; it qualifies the hot, rich draughts of senti- 
ment; it freshens up the sated — of appetite ; 
it flows through the whole being like a babbling 
stream, with verdure always green upon its 
banks. Without humor, we are either hot si- 
mooms or arid plains. Your Keatses and your 
Shelleys burn themselves out for want of it; 
your Shakspeares and your Dickenses are so ir- 
rigated - its delicious coolness, that they endure 
green and fresh forever.—Oliver. 


SELF-ACQUITTAL. 


Addison said that “a man’s first care should 
be to avoid the reproaches of his own heart ; his 
next to escape the censures of the world. If the 
last interfere with the former, it ought to be en- 
tirety neglected ; but otherwise there cannot be & 
greater satisfaction to an honest mind, than to 
see those approbations which it givas itself sec- 
onded by the applauses of the public. A man 
is more sure of his conduct, when the verdict 
which he passes upon his own behaviour is thus 
warranted and confirmed by the opinion of all 
that know him.” 
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CHICKERING & SONS’ ESTABLISHMENTS. 
The engravings we recently published il- 
lustrating the process of ateutioleton piano- 
fortes, as conducted at Messrs. Chickering & 
Sons’ great establishment in this city, having 
been received with great favor, we have been 
induced to place on the present page accurate 
delineations of two of their great branch sales 
warehouses, one at No. 807 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, the other at 694 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Fourth Street, New York. The Phila- 
poe pes warehouse is built of Acadian stone, 
and the architectural effect is — striking. 
The first floor being 165 feet in depth, ranning 
back to Jayne Street, by 25 feet in width, is 
occupied by the Messrs. Chickering & Sons 
for the sale of their instruments, and the 
height of the ceiling being eighteen feet, so 
concentrates the sound, upon the toach of the 
instrument, as to produce a delightful impres- 
sion of its merits or otherwise. The arrange- 
ment of this floor is perfect ; the office being 
in front, shut off by | glass doors from the 
salesroom, 95 feet in the centre, with corre- 
sponding glass doors in its rear, closing in the 
room for repairs. The walls are fresco paint- 
ed; light is plentiful through glass skylights, 
while the arrangement of the chandeliers, gas 
pendants, etc., has added another laurel leaf 
to their chaplet of renown. The upper floors, 
finely arranged with every convenience, the 
building being four stories in height, together 
with a portion of the fine basement, are let to 
a jobbing house. The cost of this property 
was $70,000, and it is, without exception, the 
finest Piano Forte Wareroom in the United 
States The New York warehouse is of brick, 
and presents a fine appearance. The pictures 
we have given not only show the extent of the 
business of the Messrs. Chickering, but indi- 
cate the growth of musical taste in this coun- 
try. It has been such that a piano, instead of 
being a luxury, has become a household ne- 
cessity. It is curious to compare one of 
Chickering’s — pianos with the instrament 
dignified by that name dating back only half 
acentury. The piano, the successor of the 
clavichord, harpsichord and spinnet, was first 
known as a musical instrument in Europe, in 
1760, soumauenty the invention is but u cen- 
tury old. The most famous piano fortes of 
Europe are the Erard pianos, and one of them 
was used by Thalberg at his first concert at 
the Music Hall in this city. But when he 
tried one of the Chickering grand pianos 
laced beside it, he admitted that it was equal, 
if not superior to the foreign instrament. The 
late Jonas Chickering, of this city, devoted his 
whole life to perfecting the piano. His first 
piano was made in 1820, since which date 
more than twenty thousand pianos have been 
made by himself and his sons. The Messrs. 
Chickering now employ 300 men, and turn 
out 40 pianos a week, or two thousand and 
eighty in a year, so greatly has their business 
increased ; yet, with all the resources and in- 
dastry of their vast establishments, they find 
it impossible to keep pace 
withthe demand, such is the 
répatation of their instra- 
ments Their unsurpassed pi- 
anos carry their fame to every 
quarter of the globe. 


STREETS OF PERA. 

The streets of Pera and its 
suburbs may defy all the world 
to match them in the incon- 
venience arising from bad 
vements, dirt, crowds of 
laden with bricks and 
timbers for building, caravans 
of camels, and the taalikas or 
carriages of the higher classes 
of that frequently 
blockade the p . Inthe 
midst of this transportation of 
oods, chattels, and gentry, 
ween buildings that en- 
croach upon the highway, 
which is minus sidewalks, the 
mixed and motley multitude 
of pedestrians that form the 
great portion of this Babel 
contrive to thread a tortuous 
course ; now arrested by long 
timbers that, fastened together 
aod crossed upon the neck of 
the poor little animal, are left 
to fly apart and vibrate, 
threatening annihilation to the 
unfortunate object within their 
reach; now warned by the 
tinkling bell that is suspended 
from the neck of the camel of 
the approach of the long train 
that follows; here seeking 
shelter in the door of some 
shop from the rapid and heavy 
gallop of powerful charyers 
mounted by Turkish chiefs, 
whose arms are ratiling upon 
the pummel of the richly em- 
broidered saddle, and the nu- 
merous attendants who bring 
up the rear; there dexterously 
escaping a crushing pelt from 
acargo of bricks that nearly 
conceals the little victim 
doomed to bear it, who, in 
common with a score of his 
companiuns, left to theic own 
jostle and tovter 
ither and thither, as if they 
were practising for a tilting 

match — Tent and Harem 


£ 


A STRANGE STORY 
The following is from Whittier’s “Su 
naturalism:” “In a letter which I have just 
received from a distinguished member of the 
legal profession in New Hampshire, a very re- 
markable case is narrated. My friend’s in- 
formant was Judge Gove, at that time Attor- 
ney General. A few years since, while at- 
tending court in Cheshire county, in his offi- 
cial capacity, a person came before the - 
jury to enter a complaint fur murder. As he 
had heard of no murder committed in that 
county, he looked at the complainant careful- 
ly, suspecting him to be insane. He was a 
young man of about twenty five years of age, 
good-looking, intelligent, and well-dressed. 
Perceiving the surprise of the attorney general, 
he said to him, ‘I do not wonder at your as- 
tonishment; examine these papers.’ They 
were certificates of good character and perfect 
sanity from a large number of the most res- 
ctable people in the town where he resided. 
e then proceeded to state his cémplaints as 
follows: In the winter previous he had been 
hired to work by a farmer. Soon after he 
went to live with him he heard strange noises 
in the cellar and rooms. At first he took little 
notice of them; but one night he distinctly 
heard a spinning-wheel in the cellar, and loud 
sounds in the entries. The doors flew open 
as often as they were latched. The farmer 
laughed, and remarked, ‘They keep up quite 
a rumpus to night.’ The next night he heard 
groans as he went out to feed the cattle ; soon 
after saw a bright light in his bad-room, and 
an apparition which said to him, ‘I will see 
ou again; you are too much alarmed now.’ 
The next morning while passing an old cov- 
ered well, he heard a noise. He spoke, and a 
voice from the well answered, ‘I am the Irish- 
man who was murdered by Mrs. F——, and 
put here.’ The farmer’s wife saw him looking 
and beckoned to: him to desist and escape; 
and on looking up, he saw the farmer point- 
ing a gun at him through the window. Heat 
first fled, but returning, promised to reveal 
nothing, and continued to labor. Soon after, 
however, the farmer attempted to kill him 
with a sled-stake. On his return one night, 
the windows in the lower part of the house 
seemed brilliantly illuminated. He made 
some remark about having company, when 
suddenly the lower windows became dark and 
the upper ones illuminated, and the whole 
house was a blaze of fire. Upon this the farm- 
er swore, ‘This is that cursed Irishman’s 
work!’ He now left the house, and told the 
story to the neighbors, and was then infurmed 
that some years before an Irishman in the em- 
ployment of the farmer, suddenly disappeared, 
and was by many supposed to have been mur- 
dered. The young man made an oath that 
the facts above stated were in his belief true, 
but of course the intelligent attorney did not 
deem it a sufficient ground for prosecution, 
and consequently the whole matter was suf- 
fered to drop.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
LOSING AND FINDING. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 


Feint and white, 
In the still moonlight, 
Something lies in the grass at my feet ; 
Perhaps it is naught 
Tut the gossamer wrought 
By the cunning spider—my heart to cheat ; 


Perhaps it is only 

The night-fiower lonely, 
Lifting its white brow out of the grass ; 

Lifting it too, 

Through the cold bright dew, 
Only to see when my Love should pass. 


This—I am sure— 
Where the dew lies pure, 
Scarcely brushed by her fuot's light fall— 
This is the way, 
1 have heard her say, 
That leads o'er the lawn to her Father's Hall; 


And less, I know, 
Than an hour ago, 
She passed like a perfume. dainty aud sweet, 
O’er the tender mass 
Of blossoming grass— 
The very grass that is under my feet! 


0, sweet, bold wind, 
Cunning and kind, 
Blowing out from the maidenly west! 
Running swift 
Through the grass to lift 
The web at my feet, like a wave's white crest! 


Fluttering it lies, 
As if shaken with sighs, 
Like a sweet white bosom with love for its guest, 
And I see it unfold 
With a meaning untold, 
Blown out by the dear, cunning wind of the west! 


It is not a flower, 
Nor the web of an bour 
Which sometimes the spider weaves—dainty and fine, 
And leaves to grow white 
With the dews of the night, 
And the bleaching of beams that silently shine. 


Nay! naught that had not 
By her fair hand been wrought, 
Could my soul to such tender delirium stir; 
And heuceforth, sweetly safe, 
Here, the dear airy waif, 
I will wear on the heart I have given to her! 


And I gather it there 
With a tenderer care 
Than ever I gathered a flower from its stem ; 
And a dreamy perfume, 
As of rosemary bloom, 
Floats out of the delicate, tremulous hem. 


Fair fabric of lace! 
Pretty marvel of grace! 
Floating down from her hand like a leaf on the air! 
Thou bast kissed her dear eyes— 
Thou hast drank ber sweet sighs! 
And I faint with a rapture too tender to hear! 


O, wind of the west— 
Ever, evermore blest! 
Thou hast toyed with thy daintiest trifle to-night! 
Biow back to their bowers, 
And shame the sweet flowers 
With the fragrance just won in thy rapturous flight! 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


ASTREA: 


— OR, — 


THE RESTORED DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 
I.—WHO IS SHE. 

“Ts that the girl ?” 

“ Yes, the one with the dark eyes. There, 
now you can see her—Mark has moved.” 

“ Beautiful—very! She knows it too.” 

“QO, [suppose so! Very likely her brain will 
be turned before long. Now come here; I will 
show you her parents. There they sit—that 
squint-eyed man with the red hair, and that fat 
woman—blowsy, vulgar !” 

“The parents of that Hebe? Nonsense! 
Impossible 

“Well, so I say. I don’t believe it; nobody 
hereabouts does. They went on a voyage to the 
East Indies some ten years ago. His brother is 
& sea-captain; you would not think him his 
brother, if you saw him. Well, they brought 
this child home after an absence of four years ; 
she was then but three. A most beautiful child 
she was, always wearing a variety of ornaments. 


Strange to say, they came home rich also, built 
them a splendid dwelling in the city, a villa in 


the country. The child is now thirteen, and re- 
ceiving a superior education. She seems to me 
southern in all her tastes. Her temperament is 
ardent, impulsive. She is passionately fond of 


music and admiration, She will be queenly, if 
she lives three or four years longer.” 


This conversation was carried on at a child’s 
party. It was given by a wealthy man, on the 
occasion of his only daughter's birthday. Many 
of the parents were also invited, among them the 
rich but not aristocratic Watermans. 

The gay dresses of the little ones flashed in the 
profusion of light. Among them, fur grace, dig- 
nity and beauty, Astrea Waterman shone re- 
splendent; she was far the loveliest creature 
present. Fora child, she wore too much jew- 
elry ; arms, neck and head shining lustrous with 
bright gems, but still she did not look vulgar, 
but bore them as if it were her right. 

“ We want singing. Who will sing? Where 
is Astrea Waterman ?” 

“We want dancing. Where is Astrea Wa- 
terman.” 

“We want games. Who has seen Astrea?” 

Thus her name was coupled with every amuse- 
ment ; it was very evident that Astrea was the 
star, the belle of the evening. Her delighted 
parents had eyes only for her. 

“Is she not charming?” they said repeatedly 
to each other. 

“ See!” exclaimed the wife, nudging the arm of 
her husband ; “ If that Mark Hamilton aint tak- 
ing her out to dance. I wonder she speaks to 
him ; I wonder they would invite him ”—they, 
meant the Landholms, who gave the party. 

“He’s a splendid figger, though,” said Mrs. 
Waterman, complacently. 

“His father failed last week,” replied her 
husband. 

“Law! do see how she seems to take to 
him!” cried Mrs. Waterman, anxiously, in 4 
loud whisper. 

“ She’s only a child, you know,” replied her 
spouse. 

“ But she talks of him all the time at home 
(there’s that John Banks), thinks he’s the hand- 
somest boy of her acquaintance,” replied Mrs. 
Waterman. “His father would like nothing 
better than to have him grow up to like her and 
marry her. See, they’re done; and there goes 
John Banks—yes, she’s going to dance with him. 
He’s a catch.” 

“ Pshaw! his father aint worth only a hundred 
thousand. Astry don’t go to no one less thana 
million or two,” replied Mr. Waterman, with an 
emphatic shake of the head. “She’s too young 
now to bother anything about it; all the Marks 
and Johns in existence may flirt with her, Idon’t 
care. Shea regular beauty, anyhow.” 


II.—ASPIRATION— DECLARATION. 


Four years had passed, and with the beautiful 
Astrea in a succession of splendid victories. 
There was indeed danger that her head would be 
turned. She had grown more haughty in man- 
ner, as well as more beautiful in person. It was 
strange that towards her father and mother she 
sometimes evinced a marked repugnance; it 
might be that association with the refined and 
the intellectual, made their defects more striking 
to her keen vision. That was not dutiful, or 
would not have been in some cases ; in hers—but 
we shall see as we progress. 

The brilliant parlors of the Watermans were 
always lighted. Astrea was their sole queen. 
She was so regal! so loftily commanding in her 
presepce! She had always worshippers in plen- 
ty. The rich, the gifted the great; men high in 
office, in attainments, in position ; lawyers, cler- 
gymen, judges, physicians, waited upon her 
smiles. She was the all absorbing topic of New 
York. Her genius, her wit, her beauty, drew 
even strangers to her presence; the gifted of 
other lands were her guests. 

And all started and wondered, when they saw 
Mr. and Mrs. Waterman. Was it possible that 
they called such a jewel, child? Could she call 
them mother, father? She did; but there was a 
strange, lurking consciousness that in some way 
they were unworthy of her love. They, on the 
contrary, lavished gifts and praise upon her ; 
they would have added caresses, but these she 
could not endure—an innate delicacy forbade it. 

Did she not love at all, then? Was the heart 


cold, impressible? ©, by no means! Astrea 
was as noble in disposition as gifted in mind and 
person. She was above the servile love of gold 
for gold’s sake; she did not wish to marry a 
poor man—her whole life had been passed amid 
luxury ; she would not marry an ignoble man— 
for that she was too ambitious. 

Among all her admirers, Mark Hamilton was 
perhaps the most highly gifted. Hehad his own 
way to make yet in the world. The path was 
uphill, and beset with difficulties. His father 


had died like a blasted tree, withered by poverty 


and neglect. The son had for atime felt the de- 
pressing influences that surrounded him, but after 
a while they nerved him instead of prostrating. 
He had a mother and two sisters dependent upon 
his exertions, and he but twenty one. 

How could he aspire to the love of the beauti- 
ful Astrea? It was, he felt, no place for him, 
that regal home. Its luxuries only placed before 
him a contrast that embittered the hours he spent 
with her. It was passing strange—it could not 
be mockery !—upon no other did she smile as 
upon him. Not that she revealed an open pref- 
erence—she was too womanly to do that unsolic- 
ited—but he could tell, a close observer could 
have told, also, that there was a hidden place in 
her heart where he held sole and undisputed 
sway. 

This knowledge, while it inspired, also sad- 
dened him. He knew she must be aware how 
many years of toil must be spent before he could 
honorably ask her to become his wife. 

One evening he called, expecting to find her 
surrounded by her usual brilliant galaxy. To 
his astonishment he was introduced into a gorge- 
ous private parlor, in which he had never entered 
before. Astrea was there; she welcomed him 
with a bright, warm smile. She was attired in 
spotless white, a few pearl ornaments only added. 
Never had she seemed so surpassingly lovely. 

“T thought it was your soiree to-night,” he 
said, astonished. 

She shook her head. 

“You were not here at the last one, so I ap- 
pointed it for another evening.” 

“No; I was not here. I never did attend 
those assemblies,” he replied. 

“ And why not?” she queried, lifting her dark 
eyes to his face. 

He smiled in answer. ‘“ You who know meso 
well, can you not guess?” he asked. ‘“‘Itis not 
that Iam proud, but I should meet those here 
who remind me that I have not yet made a fame, 
and am not so much entitled to the distinction of 
your invitation as they.” 

Ilis voice trembled sufficiently to show her that 
that was not his only reason. 

“T have sometimes felt hurt at your neglect,” 
said Astrea, with down-cast eyes. “If you were 
not entitled, as you say, to an entrance, I should 
not invite you.” 

“Have I been missed? Has my absence been 
noted, thought about, for a moment?” asked the 
young man, earnestly, taking her hand. In the 
act of lifting it, he paused with a suddenly 
delicacy. “Pardon me,” he said. “I forget 
myself.” 

“Thave nothing to pardon, Mr. Hamilton,” 
said Astrea, blushing as she met the earnest, 
worshipful glance of his dark eye. 

He turned away suddenly with a heavy sigh. 
“Why should I burden her heart with a knowl- 
edge of my hopeless love ?” he said to himself. 

“Your mother’s health is good, I hope,” he 
said, embarrassed. 

“My mother!’ The word was spoken with 
marked emphasis. He looked up astonished. 
Filial ingratitude was not what he expected to 
meet in this faultless creaturé, this divinity. 

“T cannot help it, Mr. Hamilton ; I know not 
why, but Iam haunted with the conviction that 
those to whom I owe so much are not rightly en- 
titled to my love and veneration. You look sur- 
prised that I make this declaration, but you 
surely have heard the common opinion of 
society.” 

“Ido not deny that I have,” replied Mark 
Hamilton. 

“ Look for instance at me, and then at Mrs. 
Waterman. I think I am not vain, least of all 
puffed up with any self-conceit, but where is there 
one point of resemblance in mind or person? I 
have studied her, I have studied myself, faith- 
fully. Your mother has transmitted to you her 
features, her peculiar delicacy of manner—” she 
stopped, conscious that her enthusiasm was car- 
rying her too far. 

“ You certainly do not resemble Mrs. Water- 
man,” said Mark, smiling a little. “ Her hair 
is very light, and Mr. Waterman’s is a bright 
red, while yours is almost ebon in its hue. I 
have heard many remark that.” 

“ They both have blue eyes,” said Astrea, half- 
laughing. 

“ While youre are a most beautiful brown— 
or are they black ?” 

“ No flattery, Mr. Hamilton.” 

“ You know I would not flatter,” he replied, 
seriously. 

“I believe you would not,” she said, quite as 
seriously. 


Tt was a dangerous temptation to him, and he 
could not resist. Before he left her that night 
he had unfolded all his plans for the future; he 
had told his love, and she had listened and 
accepted. 

“She was young, and willing to wait,” she 
said ; ‘‘she knew that he would soon achieve fame, 
ahigh position. He had said right, she could not 
be the wife of a poor man; but he was to win 
fortune, as well as renown. She would be his 
prophetess, and predict greatness, honor and 
wealth.” 

He was a happy man as he left that splendid 
mansion, on that auspicious night. His lips had 
touched her brow, a privilege that proud men 
would have bended the knee for, and rich men 
have given untold wealth. 


III.—TREACHERY DISCOVERED. 


“Lud, wife! O, my good gracious! O, my 
good heavens! I shall go crazy, I know I 
shall !” 

“Simon Waterman, what on yearth is the 
matter with you? You've got me in such a flus- 
ter!’ And Mrs. Waterman waddled into the 
room, pulling her silken wrapper about her port- 
ly figure. 

“ Ruined, wife, rained! sure as guns! Look 
as this letter, all covered with seals and furrin 
postmarks. O, Lud! it’s from—it’s from—I 
can’t say it,” he gasped. 

“Can’t you be a man, and tell a body some- 
thing? What do you mean, Simon Waterman ? 
I wish to mercy I could read writin’, I’d know 
what it was, J tell ye!’ 

“O, grashus, it’s from Injy!’ And Simon 
Waterman sat with his hands folded, moving to- 
and-fro, the picture of a man in a severe stage of 
colic. 

“From Injy!” His wife dropped into the 
nearest seat. ‘‘ Goodness alive, have they found 
out! What do they say? Quick, tell me, man !” 

“They say—O, Lud! Do let me read you 
the letter ;” and holding it up with shaky hands, 
his head thrown back, his red hair standing 
straight out, he read, almost spasmodically : 


“Sr1r:—For many years the fate of my only 
child has been involved in a terrible mystery, 
which we have in vain striven to perpetrate. (‘No, 
penetrate—O, Lud!’) After a diligent inquiry 
of fifieen years, I think I have at last found 
a clue to her whereabouts, or rather that of her 
little child, Astrea Elenora Penshurst. It seems 
that my daughter, with this little child, sailed 
from the shores of ‘Injy’ seventeen years ago, 
in company with a Major Pollard, whom “pe 
had clandestinely married, taking with héf the 
sum of ninety thousand dollars in Bank ot Eng- 
land notes, and in gold. The name of the ship 
was the ‘Clara,’—American —captain, Jabez 
Waterman. Further than this, and that both pa- 
rents died on the passage, I cannot with certainty 
ascertain. But of this be sure, the child and the 
money must be forthcoming when my agent calls 
upon you, in the course of three months, or the 
absence of both satisfactorily accounted for. 
Astrea Elenora Penshurst is the daughter of Ma- 
jor General Henry Herbert Penshurst, of her 
majesty’s hussars, twenty-second regiment, and 
the granddaughter of Lord Granby Penshurst, 
now in India. Her noble relative will spare no 
pains for the restoration of his daughter’s child. 
As we have received direct information from the 
United States, it will be useless for you to at- 
tempt to conceal yourself or the child, as we will 
move the kingdom of Great Britain, and the 
world if need be, in order to return her to the 
arms of her honorable family.” 


“There! what do you think of that, eh? 
Sealed by the lord chancellor! O, good Lud, 
we're ruined. I tell ye what, old woman, we’re 
ruined 

“ Hold your tongue !” cried Mrs. Waterman, 
sharply ; ‘ somebody’s coming.” 

It was Astrea, passing through the room to 
reach her own. The two base wretches cowed 
before her inquiring glatice; neither of them 
dared look her in the face. Never had she ap- 
peared so supremely beautiful as when it was 80 
fally apparent that they must lose her forever. 
She paused a moment, seeing their excited man- 
ner, and asked, naturally, what had happened. 

Simon’s glance at his wife seemed to say, 
“There! she knows.” Mrs. Waterman re- 
turned a threatening look, and replied that noth- 
ing had happened out of the unnatural course, 
and rising, beckoned her husband to follow her. 

“ Well, what's to bedone ?” he asked. “‘ Must 
we give it all up?” 

“Give it allup? No, you coward, give up 
nothing! Tear up that letter, or burn it; travel 
—take her off somewhere, she wants to go.” 

“But everybody will know where we are 
going ; don’t you see that? The girl is a woman 
grown ; don’t you think it will be found out, fel- 
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lers arter her as they are too?” and he groaned 
in anguish. 

“ Dispute it, then, you fool! She’s ours; who 
dares to say she isn’t ours? born in a farrin 
country to be sure, where I went for the benefit 
of my health. Dispute it; we've got money 
enough and to spare. I tell ye what, old man, 
I'd fight it out now, and if they take her, why 
people wont half of ’em believe it. There aint 
no proof, not a jot or tittle. Your brother’s 
dead, and ’tisn’t likely any of the crew is livin’. 
Come, be spunky !” 

“ Well, old woman, I'll see, I'll see!” he said, 
fumbling about his pockets. ‘As you say, 
there aint no manner of proof to be sure; broth- 
er Jabez is dead, and we’ve got his property. 
Let ’em come on, I aint afraid ! Get me my gold 
specs, wife, I'm going out.” 

The gold specs were found and properly ad- 


justed, the gold-headed cane was put in motion,. 


and the moneyed man went down street in no 
very enviable frame of mind. Only one thing 
gave him comfort : the letter might have been 
written by an impostor, who wanted to get his 
money. He would be very sharp and shrewd, 
nobody should take advantage of him. As he 
walked and thought, his courage rose. 


1V.—ASTREA FINDS THE LETTER. 


On going through the hall on that same morn- 
ing, Astrea had discovered a folded paper lying 
in a corner at the foot of the stairs. A thrill ran 
through her veins, she knew not why, as she 
picked it up and hurried to her chamber. She 
was breathless, as she sat down to open it. It 
was postmarked so strangely! ‘ Was it indeed 
a betrayal of confidence?” she asked, as she sat 
trembling with excitement, looking upon the 
strange letter that she longed to read. “‘ Was it 
this that had thrown her parents into such an 
unwonted state of excitement? Might it not 
possibly be something of importance concerning 
herself?” 

It was a questionable conclusion at which she 
arrived, but she justified herself, as, with eager 
eyes and wildly-beating heart, she perused the 
letter from beginning to end. O, joy! Fora 
moment her pulses almost stopped. Here the 
mystery was solved; her lineage was pure and 
unsullied. These vulgar people, kind as they 
had been to her, were her abductors, and hers 
was the fortune they held and had enjoyed so 
long. How fervently she thanked Heaven for this 
wonderful interposition—this, as she thought, al- 
most miraculous event. 

What should she do with this evidence? Her 
resolution was quickly taken ; she would go im- 
mediately to Mark Hamilton. He had a right to 
her confidence. In an hour after that she sat in 
his office, and the letter was in his hands. He 
looked towards her as he read, his eyes spark- 
ling with pleasure. 

“ Indeed I wish you joy!” he exclaimed, fer- 
vently ; ‘but you must act with great caution. 
Of course you were too young to remember any- 
thing connected with the event, and there may 
be absence of proof, although from the way this 
letter reads, I should think not. I presume if 
this agent comes, your Mr. Waterman will con- 
sult his lawyer, and he is rich, immensely rich.” 

“ But his wealth is all mine !” exclaimed As- 
trea, indignantly. 

“ Very true; but, I repeat, be cautious, very 
cautious. If, when the matter takes legal form, 
you side with the agent who will come on, as of 
course you will, then you can confide all your 
suspicions, objects, protests, etc., to your lawyer 
—and—” 

“Wait! I choose you for my legal adviser,” 
she said, hurriedly. 

“ Thank you for the honor conferred. It is a 
great honor. But remember this will be a com- 
plicated case, and I am a young man, some 
would say inexperienced. There are able law- 
yers, whose gray hairs—” 

“ Wisdom doesn’t always dwell in gray hairs,” 
said Astrea. ‘“ You need say no more; I will 
have you for my counsel, or none—unless, in- 
deed, you refuse !”” 

“] assure you I would not do that,” he said 
earnestly ; ‘‘ and I further assure you, that if un- 
tiring vigilance, hard study, and a head whose 
every faculty will be brought into the contest, can 
effect a decision in your favor, I shall be success- 


ful. Meanwhile, it is extremely fortunate that 
you have this letter. Keep it sacredly, and 
write immediately to the chancellor whose name 
I observe underneath this signature. I would 
also advise you to write to Lord Granby Pens- 


hurst, your grandfather, if this missive is correct. 
We must get some proofs from India—for in- 
stance, likenesses of your father and mother if 
possible. However, we will wait till the agent 
mentioned here has arrived. He is probably in 
England by this time, and will arrive here some- 
where about the last of this month. Keep very 
calm ut home ; do not let them suspect that you 
have this information. By the way, how in the 
name of mercy did you obtain this letter?” 

*‘ By the merest chance in the world,”’ replied 
Astrea. “I found it at the bottom of the stairs, 
where he must have dropped it.” 

“Strange! It is assuredly a providence,” said 
the young lawyer. “I should have thought al- 
most any one in his sane mind would have de- 
stroyed it immediately, under the circumstances, 
or locked it away where it would have been safe 
from discovery. But thus knavery ofien defeats 
itself.” 


V.—REFUSING A MATCH. 

“ Astry, I want you to come in my room a 
minute.” 

The young girl roused herself from a pleasant 
reverie, at the sound of the fawning voice. She 
had noticed an unusual commotion about the 
house nearly all the afternoon. It seemed as if 
every nook and cranny had been searched, and 
she knew it was for the missing letter which was 
safely locked away in the house of a friend. For 
a moment, as she looked up and saw the insig- 
nificant face of Simon Waterman, the red blood 
leaped to her very brow, and it was with difficul- 
ty she commanded herself sufficiently to follow 
him. 

“Astry, my daughter, I’ve got something 
pleasant to tell you.” 

“Well, sir, what is it? I must request you to 
be brief,” she said, with a stately manner, as she 
stood befure him. 

“ Sit down, my daughter, sit down ; your fath- 
er has go—” 

“If you please, sir, I prefer to stand up. Will 
you be brief?” 

He looked at her with a sort of gaping won- 
der. She, recollecting herself, unbent from her 
extreme dignity sufficiently to listen in a calmer 
mood. 

“T have had a proposition for your hand, my 


child,” he said, with becoming paternal ten- 


derness. 

“Tadeed!” The old hauteur came back, in 
spite of her resolves. 

“ Yes, my child, the son of William Nestor— 
the great, magnificent William Nestor, rich 
enough to buy your old father a dozen times— 
has made a very honorable preposition for your 
hand.” 

“ Then, if he has made a ‘ preposition,’ I will 
answer him with an ‘interjection ’ and an excla- 
mation, O! and no!” 

The man looked at her stupidly. 

“T say I wont have him!” cried Astrea, with 
scornful lip, flashing eye, and dilated nostril. 

“ You—wont—have—him—ceh ?” 

“No, I wont have him!” she replied, ve- 
hemently. 

“ He’s rich,” replied the old man, passively, 
stunned out of all resistance. 

“That makes no difference, sir,” said Astrea, 
controlling herself so as to assume her habitual 
habit of respect. “Were he made of gold, I 
would not marry him.” 

“ You are crazy, child!” 

“Do you think so?” she asked, calmly, smil- 
ing a little. 

He grew nervous. 

“ T—parents have the right—that is, they say 
thus far shalt thoa—to be understood, I mean— 
/ wish youto marry this man.” 

“ Your wishes are to me of no manner of im- 
portance, sir, in this matter. Were my father 
the king, I should not allow him to dispose of 
my hand as he pleased.” 

The man started, looked keenly at her for a 
moment, then shook from head to foot, as if with 
an ague chill. 

“ You can go, Astry ; but,” he added, faintly, 
“T shall hold another interview with you, and— 
to be understood—I mean—” 

“Tt is no manner of consequence, sir, what 
you mean,” said Astrea; and fearing that she 
had said too much, she hastily left the room. 


VI—SUCCESS AND RESTORATION. 
The scene, a crowded court-room ; Mark Ham- 
ilton, the “ young man eloquent,” in the midst 
of a lofty appeal, seemed like an inspired being ; 


his dark hair was thrown carelessly back from a 
noble forehead—his eyes emitted flashes of light. 
He was drawing near the conclusion of his 
speech. It had been an exciting case; none 
more so, perhaps, in all the annals of law. The 
Watermans, restless and frightened, occupied 
positions near their counsel. 

A dark-haired man, of a somewhat striking 
appearance, an Englishman, sat near, and by his 
side, Astrea, closely veiled, though the intense 
emotion manifested in her countenance and 
eager, shining eyes, could be seen by those near 
enough through the envious gauze. 

There was a silence as of the dead, when the 
learned counsel, lifted above, almost out of him- 
self by the force of his own eloquence, began a 
sentence that was to decide the case perhaps 
forever. 

“ And now, gentlemen of the jury,” he said, 
“Thave more evidence, mute but powerful; the 
faces of the dead will speak to you as voices 
from the silent grave.” 

At a motion of his hand, two immensely large 
pictures were brought forward, the coverings 
carefully drawn aside, disclosing two full length 
portraits ; one, that of a lovely lady habited in 
crimson velvet and diamonds ; the other, a noble 
military officer dressed in splendid regimentals. 
Now had come ihe trying moment. There was a 
rush forward, then again breathless silence. 

“IT would have you note the resemblance be- 
tween the young lady, whose right is disputed, and 
this picture,” pointing to one of the portraits. 

Astrea came forward, supported by the agent 
from abroad. Her hands trembled, as she untied 
the strings of her bonnet and stood befure them, 
a living transcript of the picture, that might al- 
most have been painted for her. A murmaor ran 
through the building, from those who saw, of 
approbation—from those who did not of disap- 
pointment. But a scene followed which drew 
tears from every eye. The young girl turned, 
all excitement, all emotion, and kneeling rever- 
ently at the feet of the portrait, cried, passion- 
ately, “My mother! O, my mother!” Then 
rising, she leaned forward and kissed the white 
brow. 

A shout of applause went up as she did this. 
Her unaffected tremor, the pathos of her rich 
voice, her extreme loveliness, the extraordinary 
circumstances attending the trial, all com- 
bined to make a deathless impression. Hand- 
kerchiefs were waved —there was a rushing 
sound of voices, the sympathy of united hearts 
breaking into sound. The jury did not leave 
their seats. With trembling lips, they gave in a 
unanimous verdict. Then the hall resounded 
again with the rapturous exclamations of the 
throng. 

Meantime the guilty Watermans, pale as death, 
shaking with terror, feeling that their hour had 
come, and grithing under the stinging impreca- 
tions of young Hamilton, sat cowering in their 
seats. In all absence of direct proof, the guilt 
of abduction could not be fully made out against 
them ; but their subsequent wealth, when before 
the voyage they were comparatively poor, was 
evidence sufficient that the money of the unfor- 
tunate passengers had been appropriated unlaw- 
fully to their own use. 

The ninety thousand dollars were ordered to 
be refunded to Astrea, and the wretched couple 
were set at liberty under heavy bail. They re- 
stored the greater part of the fortune, and in con- 
sequence of Astrea’s liberality, were enabled to 
enter a small business that kept them far above 
want. 

Thus Mark Hamilton made himself a reputa- 
tion that was not soon to be forgotten. One suc- 
cess followed another, until his name stood upon 
the topmost roll of fame. A year elapsed before 
he was wedded to Astrea, she meanwhile jour- 
neying to England, in order to extend her ac- 
quaintance to the members of her father’s family. 
In the Old World, her grace and beauty gained 
her an enviable distinction, and she was besieged 
with aspirants for her hand ; but her noble heart 
remained true to the love that had been inspired 
by as noble qualities as were ever ascribed to man- 
hood. She returned, unmoved by the admira- 
tion of the titled scions of an English soil, and 
married Mark Hamilton, her first and only love. 

The wedding was celebrated in the old Trinity 
church in New York, with due magnificence, 
and never was there a nobler bridegroom, never 
a more lovely bride. 


LABOR. 
Labor is life! °Tis the still water faileth ; 
Idleness ever 


despaireth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound, or the dark rust assaileth ! 
Mas Oscoop. 


EMILY GEIGER, 


At the time General Green retreated before 
Lord Rawdon from Ninety-Six, when he had 
passed Broad River, he was very desirous to send 
an order to General Sumter, who was on the 
Wateree, to join him, that they might attack 
Rawdon, who had divided his force. But the 
general could find no man in that part of the 
State who was bold enough to undertake so dan- 
gerous a mission. The country to be passed 
through, for many miles, was full of blood-thirsty 
tories, who, on every occasion that offered, im- 
brued their hands in the blood of the whigs. At 
length Emily Geiger presented herself to General 
Green, and proposed to act as his messenger ; 
and the general, both surprised and delighted, 
closed with her proposal. He according wrote a 
letter and delivered it, and at the same time com- 
municated the contents of it verbally, to be told 
to Sumter ia case of accidents. Emily was 
young, but as to her person or adventures on the 
way we have no further infurmation, except that 
she was mounted on horseback, upon a side- 
saddle, and on the second day of her journey 
she was intercepted by Lord Rawdon’s scouts. 
Coming from the direction of Green’s army, and 
not being able to tell an untruth without biush- 
ing, Emily was suspected, and confined to a 
room ; and as the officer in command had the 
modesty not to search her at the time, he sent for 
an old tory matron as more fitting for that pur- 
pose. Emily was not wanting in expedient, and 
as soon as the door was closed, and the bustle a 
little subsided, she ate up the letter piece by piece. 
Afier a while the matron arrived, and upon 
searching carefully, nothing was to be found of a 
suspicious nature about the prisoner, and she 
would disclose nothing. Suspicion being thus 
allayed, the officer commanding the scouts suf- 
fered Emily to depart for where she was bound ; 
but she took a circuitous route to avoid fur- 
ther detention, and soon after struck in the road 
to Sumter’s camp, where she arrived in safety. 
Emily told her adventure, and delivered Green’s 
verbal message to Sumter, who, in consequence, 
soon after joine} the main army at Orangeburgh. 
Emily Geiger afterwards married Mr. Therwitz, 
a rich planter on the Congaree.—Jevolutionary 
Heroines. 


MR. CHOATE’S LOVE FOR BOOKS. 

A dealer in old books sends to the New York 
Times the following: “ About ten years . 
when on a visit, or passing through this cit “Me 
Choate called at my store about ten o'clock, A. 
M., and introduced himself as a lover of books 
and an occasional buyer, and then desired to be 
shown where the Metaphysics, the Greek and 
Roman classics stood. He immediately com- 
menced his researches with great apparent eager- 
ness, nor did he quit his toil till he was com- 

lled to do so by the store being shut up, thus 

aving been over nine hours on a stretch, with- 
out food or drink. He remarked that he had 
quite exhausted himself mentally as well as bod- 
ily. He had been greatly interested, as well as 
excited, at what he had seen, ‘for,’ continued 
he, ‘I have discovered many books that I have 
never seen before, and seen those that I had 
never heard of; but, above all, I have been more 
than overjoyed at discovering in your collection 
a copy of a famous commentary on the writings 
of Homer, in seven volumes, quarto, a work that 
I have long had an intense desire to possess.’ 
He afierwards purehased the precious volumes. 
Ihad the seven volumes bound in three, in a 
handsome and appropriate style. These works 
no doubt still grace his library.” 


HEALTH, 

Health is the soul that animates all enjoyments 
of life, which fade, and are tasteless if not dead, 
without it. A man starves at the best and the 
greatest tables, makes faces at the noblest and 
most delicate wines, is poor and wretched in the 
midst of the greatest treasures and fortunes, 
with common diseases strength grows decrepit; 
youth loses all vigor, and Teaaty all charms ; 
music grows harsh, and conversation disagree- 
able; palaces are prisons, or of equal confine- 
ment ; riches are useless, honor and attendance 
are cumbersome, and crowns themselves are a 
burden ; but if diseases are painful and violent, 
they equal ali conditions of life, make no differ- 
ence between a prince and a beggar; anda fit of 
stone or the colic puts a king to the rack, and 
makes him as miserable as he can do the mean- 
est, the worst, and the most criminal of his sub- 
jects.— Sir W. Temple. 


A PEACEFUL HOME, 

That house is no home which holds a grum- 
bling father, a scolding mother, a rowdy son, a 
lazy daughter, and a bad-tempered child. It ma 
be built of marble, surrounded by garden, 
and fountains ; carpets of extravagant costliness 
may spread its floors; pictures of rarest merit 
may adorn its walls; its tables may abound with 
dainties the most luxurious; its every ordering 
may be complete, but yet it will not be a home. 
To make it such, there must be a change of in- 
mates.— Beecher. 


+ 


INTEGRITY. 

Be and continue poor, young man, while others 
around you grow rich by fraud and disloyalty ; 
be without place or power, while others beg their 
way upward; bear the Pa - of disappointed 
hopes, while others gain the accomplishment of 
theirs by flattery ; forego the gracious pressure 
of the hand, for which others cringe and crawl. 
Wrap yourself up in — own virtue, and seek 
a friend and your daily bread. If you have, in 
iched hon- 


such a course, grown gray with un 
or, bless God and die.— Heinzelmann. 
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THE GRAND SQUARE AT PERUGIA, ITALY. 


PERUGIA. imens of bronze vases, lamps, weapons, etc. 

The ving above presents a view of Pe- | Perugia possesses several fine piazzas or squares, 
ragia, infamous by the atrocities re- | formed of noble and picturesque buildings, 
cently committed there by the hireling Swiss in | though many of them have been sadly disfigured. 


One of these piazzas is represented in our en- | stirring scene. The Piazza Sopramaro is singu- 
graving, and is highly pictaresque in its features, | lar from the fact of being supported by subter- 
and when filled with the townspeople and peas- | ranean masonry. In another of the piazzas is 
antry on market-days, presents a bright and | one of the most celebrated fountains in Italy, 


the service of the pope. Like 
some other towns in the States 
of the church, it declared for 
Italian liberty, but we believe 
that it was the only one visit- 
ed by the vengeance of Rome. 
The Swiss Guard, after effect- 
ing an entrance into the city, 
sacked it and murdered all 
they met with. Ourcountry- 
man, Mr. Perkins, with his 
sister and his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Doans, widow of the 
late Bishop of New Jersey, 
were only saved from death 

the erous devotion of 

ir landlady, whose husband 
was murdered by the Swiss, 
and by 8 private soldier, who 


army and liberally providing 
forhim. The Perkins party 
was robbed of all their clothes 
and pro) » amounting to 
about three thousand dollars’ 
worth, but indemnification 
since been trom 
government,thro: 


: 
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ONE OF THE CAMEL CORPS OF INDIA. 


composed of marble and 
bronze, ornamented with beau- 
tiful statues and relievos, the 
work of Nicola and Giovanni 
da Pisa. Perugia has been 
much visited by the plague. 
In 1348, 100,000 are Caid to 
have perished ; and in 1524, 
Pietro Perugino was one of 
the victims. Notwithstanding 
this, from its elevated - 
tion, the city is very healthy, 
and at the season when the 
heat is so overpowering in It- 
aly, is resorted to for its re- 
freshing coolness; the sur- 
rounding view is beautifal. 


CAMEL CORPS IN INDIA. 
The accompanying engrav- 
ing, representing a camel be- 
longing the famous Camel 
Corps employed in the British 
service in India, with one of 
the 92d Highlanders mounted 
on his back, is based on a 
drawing made by a Highland 
officer now serving in the 
East. All the details are giv- 
en with military accuracy. 
The Camel Corps, now com- 
manded by Captain Payne 
Barras, late the Poonah Horse, 
was raised last year in Raj- 
tana, by Captain Lucas. 
t numbers about 600, and is 
distributed, in bodies of about 
200, with the different col- 
umns in pursuit of Tantia 
Topee. he portion with 
General Michel's force has 
been carrying a detachment 
of 150 of 92d Highlanders tor 
the last two months. The ad- 
vantages of the corps are the 
— distances infantry can 
taken in pursuit of en- 
emy, and brought compara- 
tively fresh into action, at the 
same time bearing their ra- 
tions, etc., etc., for five or six 
days. When tents and camp 
equipage are left behind for 
several days, as often sanpess 
in a long pursuit, the thick 
rugs of which the camel’s sad- 
die is composed forms an ex- 
cellent bed and covering for 
the soldier. The curps has 
also been exceedingly useful 
in conveying despat and 
gaining intelligence of the en- 
emy’s movements. 
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URBAN RATAZZI, 

THE NEW SARDINIAN MINISTER. 

Urban Ratazzi, who has been several 
times Minister and President of the Sar- 
dinian Chambers, was born in the city of 
Alessandria, in the year 1808, of a high! 
respectable and even distinguished fami- 
ly. Atan early age he commenced the 
study of the law, and soon acquired a 
utation by his ability and learning. In 
1848 the electors of Alessandria returned 
him to the Chamber of Deputies. The 
—— draught of a law for a fusion 
with Lombardy was confided to him in the 
month of July, 1848, and the Balbo min- 
istry having seen fit to retire after the 
vote of the Chamber on this question, 
M. Ratazzi entered the new cabinet with 
the portfolio of Pablic Instruction. This 
cabinet was short-lived, like that which 
succeeded it, and in the same year, 1848, 
Gioberti having been entrusted with the 
reconstruction of the government, ap- 


pointed M. Ratazzi first Minister of Jus- 


tice, and afterwards Minister of the Inte- 
rior. The differences between the Pres- 
ident of the Council, who wished to re- 

blish by Pied arms the sov- 
ereigns of Rome and Tuscany who had 
been expelled by the revohution, and the 
rest of the ministers, who, with Charles 


Albert, were for a war with Austria, led 


to the resignation of Gioberti, and M. 
Ratazzi remained the chief of the cabi- 
net, of which he was the leading spirit. 
In this capacity he, pronounced against 
the armistice concluded at Milan six 
months before. After the fatal conse- 
uences of the defeat of Novara, the ab- 
ication of the king and the oe 
retirement of the ministry, M. Ratazzi 
resumed his seatasadeputy. Returning 
to everyday life, the former chief of the 
democratic cabinet, whose last participa- 
tion in affuirs had enlightened him on the 
conditions of power, and whose views 
had been moditied, separated himself in 
the following session (1850) from his 
most progressive friends, and constituted, 
with their new tendencies, a distinct par- 
ty, which still exists. The programme 
of this party, at once national and dy- 
nastic, constantly won accessions. ° 
Ratazzi, a voluntary supporter of the 
ministry in many cases, was, in the ses- 
sion of 1851-52, elected vice-president of 
the chamber by a handsome majority. 
Count Cavour now proposed a fusion 
with the Ratazzi party. This coalition 
was called the connubio (marriage), and 
the name has remained famous. Soon 
after, Cavour, overthrowing the Azeglio 
ministry, rose to power. In the month 
of October, 1853, he induced M. Ratazzi 
to take office with him as Minister of 
Justice. The administration was then 
passing through a severe crisis. The 
people, dissatisfied with the increase of 
taxes and the dearness of provisions, re- 
belled in the streets of Turin, and threat- 
ened the first minister. M. Ratazzi act- 
ed a truly generous and cou us part 
in entering the cabinet, and he labored effectively 
in calming the public mind. His name and the 
guarantee of his presence accomplished more 
than vigorous measures. In 1855 he exchanged 
the seals for the ministry of the interior, a post 


COMMANDER URBAN RATAZZI, MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR, SARDINIA. 


which he kept till the 14th of January of last 
year. In both these capacities he proposed and 
carried important laws respecting the press, legis- 
lation, religious orders, and the administration 
of government. Few statesmen have worked so 


hard and so usefully in so short a space of time. 
His last retirement from power gives us the 
measure of the noble and delicate character he 
has always shown. Notwithstanding his excés- 
sive reserve in politics, notwithstanding his well- 


known devotion to the king and his cor- 
dial agreement with the president of the 
council, the Minister of the Interior had 
not ceased to exhibit the utmost antipa- 
thy to the retrogradists and the allies of 
the Austrian party in parliament. They 


forgave him neither his origin nor the 


share he had in elevating Count Cavour 
to power. The most odious attacks 
were daily made against him. They 
reached such a height of violence that 
M. Ratazzi resolved to retire, leaving to 
events the care of punishing his trada- 
cers. It was a painful surprise to the 
chamber and the country. Public atten- 
tion, in spite of his avowed intention 
never again to take office, did not lose 
sight of him. He was watched in his 
humble deputy’s seat with as keen an in- 
terest, perhaps, as when placed on the 
ministerial bench. The year 1858, so 
crowded for history with the struggle be- 
tween France and Piedmont | er 

| hoped 


Austria, punished those who stil 

to subject the only free country of Italy 
to foreign vassalage. The Franco-Sar- 
dinian alliance made patent to all, the 
magnanimous words of King Victor 
Emmanuel at the opening of Pied- 
montese parliament ; these different and 
convincing proofs of the approaching tri- 


umph of the cause of independence re- 
duced the anti-national party to silence. 
M. Ratazzi yielded to the universal wish 
that he should once again occupy the 
post of President of the Chamber. Ina 
remarkable address he said, “ After the 
appeal made tu concord and self-denial 
by august lips, every man ought to si- 
lence his own prejudices, and think only 
of his king and country, to serve them 
to the extent of his strength.” M. Ra- 
tazzi, the personal friend of the king, de- 
voted to the dynasty and at the same 
time leader of the progressive party, uni- 
versally respected for his services, his 
spotless integrity, his dignified and kind 
manners, although he has exhausted all 
honors, and exercised all powers, has not 
yet reached the end of his career. 


CALPEE, HINDOSTAN, 

The town of which we herewith give a 
striking view, is in the province of A 
on the Jumna, about fifty miles south- 
west of Cawnpore. The original town 
stood on the plain, remote from the riv- 
er; but repeated incursions by the Mah- 
rattas induced the inhabitants to remove 
it to its present position, among exten- 
sive ravines, where there is a fort com- 
manding the Jumna. The town is large 
and populous, and has been accustomed 
to carry on aconsiderable trade. It was, 
at least before the recent troubles in In- 
dia, an entrepot for the cotton of the 
southwest territories, and was noted for 
its paper and sugar candy—the latter an 
item of product not so unimportant in 
the East as its name implies to Europe- 
an ideas. It is to be hoped that the res- 
toration of tranquillity in the district in 


which it is situated has had a corresponding ef- 
fect on its condition as one of the trading towns 
of India. The return of a state of peace and 
quietness, we trust, will still further develope the 


| internal resources of this land of the East. 


CALPEE, ON THE JUMNA, INDIA. ‘ 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One COPY. OME $2 50 
One copy, tWO 400 
Five copies, ome year. 900 


Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter-up 

One copy of Battovu's Picrorta, and one copy of 
Tae Fiac or ova Union, together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. M., Baltimore, Md.—The Hawaiian Kingdom has 
adopted the American silver dollar as the standard of 
value. The Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu bas 
attempted to encourage the introduction of American 
dimes and half dimes by making them current at their 
actual valae. 

Juvenis.—The battle of Culloden was fought on the 16th 
of April, 1746 

* Pree’s Peaker.”—A cubic inch of gold is worth one 


hundred and forty-six dollars; a cubic foot, two hun- + 


dred and fifty-two thousand two hundred and eighty- 


dollars 

R. M.—Sevilie is perhaps the oldest city in Europe. It is 
supposed to have been founded by the Phoenicians. 

R. F., Richmond, Ya.— Large quantities of tobacco have 
been raised this year in Hawaii, Sandwich Islands The 
manure used is decomposed lava. 

Bumper,” West Cambridge.—The difference between 
the Eastern red brick and the yellow brick of Milwau- 
kee consists principally in the clay itself, the former 
containing the sulphuret of iron in combination with 
alumina, the latter sulphur iustead. 

Reaper.—The French invaded Ireland in 1797, but ac- 
complished nothing. 

* Lanpiorp,” Nashua, N. H. *s Astor House farm, 
in New Jersey, comprises 300 acres. ina high state of 
cultivation, on which are fifty choice imported cattle, 
producing 450 quarts of milk per day, 400 head of 
swine and 4000 hens. 

R. 8.—We do not undertake to give medical advice—that 
is the province of professional men. 

Ledge Lighthouse is now sixty- 
two feet high, and will be finished next season. 

Tuespis.—The Royal Italian Opera House, Bow Street, 
Covent-garden, London, as itnow stands, is externally 
one huge structure, nearly 400 feet high by 120 feet 
broad. and no less than 240 feet long. about one-fifth 
larger than the late theatre, and about the same size as 
the celebrated La Scala of Milan, hitherto the largest 
in the world. 

T. M.—When reading or writing the person should be so 
seated as to have the back to the light, that it may fall 
on the paper, and so relieve the eyes. 

G. C.—The best representation of ** Philip Garbois ” we 
ever saw was the late Henry J. Finn. 

R. G., Buffalo, N. Y.—M. Schwarzer estimates the total 
vaiue of Austrian production—agricultural, metallic, 
industrial and commercial—at 4,100,000,000 florins. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL. 

Never was there a year, perhaps, when so 
many Americans have gone abroad, than the 
present. The numerous steamships which are 
constantly leaving our ports for Europe, have 
departed full-freighted with our countrymen and 
countrywomen, bent on beholding the wonders 
of the Old World. The complete revival of busi- 
ness, after its temporary prostration, enabled 
large numbers to do so. Then again, the grow- 
ing extravagance of living at our fashionable 
resorts has, it has been hinted, made a foreign, in 
preference to a domestic tour, a matter of econ- 
omy. We have been told that a family could 
cross the Atiantic, spend some weeks in Europe 
and return, with a less expenditure than a sum- 
mer at Saratoga or Newport would involve. 
This may be an exaggerated statement. It is 
certain, however, that the fashionables of Europe 
pass their summers more rationally than “our 
best society” does. Extravagant displays of 
dress are mauvais ton at continental watering 
places and rural retreats. The ladies and gen- 
tlemen of Europe do not think it essential to 
their reputation to ruin costly dresses by car- 
travel ; neither do they consider it imperative to 
‘throw away their cash to show how much they 
have a year.” They rather prefer to rest their 
prestige on personal acquirements. It is rather 
humiliating, however, to know that there is less 
snobbishness in aristocratic circles on the contin- 
ent than in fashionable coteries with us. 

The war in Italy did not check the tide of 
travel as it was anticipated that it would do. It 
was soon apparent that it would be confined toa 
narrow space, and numbers of adventurous trav- 
eliers were attracted to its outskirts to witness 
the thrilling features of martial strife, and peace 
has now thrown down the barriers of a region 
rendered attractive by the tremendous dramas 
therein enacted. 

It is quite too late in the day to question or 
enlarge upon the advantages of foreign travel. 
The minds that doubt its importance as a means 
of education, belong to the dark ages. Few per- 
sons are injured by foreign travel who would be 
improved by remaining at home. Those who 
are frivolous and vicious at home, will be frivo- 
lous and vicious abroad. “Travellers beyond 


sea change their climates, but not their hearts,” 
says the Roman poet. But earnest and thought- 
‘fal men who go to Europe to study humanity as 
well as art, in manifestations new to them, never 
fail to be improved by the enlargement of their 
sphere of observation. As absence only intensi- 
fies the flame of true love, so it only stimulates 


the ardor of true patriotism. Our returned 
American travellers are better citizens than when 
they left our shores ; they are better enabled to 
appreciate our institutions, and their views are 
more liberal and comprehensive. It has been 
observed that our countrymen abroad lose the 
bitterness of partizanship in an expanded and 
generous patriotism. Of course there are excep- 
tions to prove the rule, but the mass leave behind 
them the bitternesses of party strife. 

Americans worthy of the name, in surveying 
the world from the stand-point of personal ob- 
servation, recognize the unparalleled greatness 
and prosperity, and the complete independence 
of their country. This conviction alone is worth 
all the cost of foreign travel. “I have come 
back,” said General Pierce, on his return from 
Europe, “ more thoroughly convinced, than ever 
before, of the wisdom, strength and durability of 
these institutions under which we live, and of the 
constitution which upholds them. We have no 
questions of the balance of power to continually 
agitate and disturb us. We need not give our- 
selves one moment’s uneasiness about arm- 
aments by sea or by land, on the part of any for- 
eign power. Whether these armaments be in- 
creased or diminished—whether they be strong 
or weak—is to us, as a nation, a matter of indif- 
ference. With the great barrier of the Atlantic 
rolling between us and them, so long as we are 
true to ourselves, true to our theory, true to our 


honor and dignity, and just to them, they will © 


have no motive, and, let me add, I believe they 
will have no inclination to interfere, even if they 
had the material might, with our outward march 
of peaceful prosperity. We have only to culti- 
vate the peerless inheritance which, through the 
interposition and blessing of God, has descended 
to us ; to recognize and gratefully acknowledge 
His goodness ; to obey law, and, first of all, the 
fundamental law of the land ; and we cannot fail 
to secure an unchecked career of pervading, 
united prosperity and happiness.” Though this 
may be the theory of every hopeful patriot, it is 
worth much to receive an indelible impression of 
its truth. 


NEAR HOME, 

The gold mines of Georgia promise as liberal 
a yield to the miner as any that have been ex- 
plored. Those in search of the precious ore need 
not travel to Pike’s Peak, or to California, to 
gratify their avarice, for the fact is well authenti- 
cated that as rich veins exist in Georgia as in any 
known place in the world. Professor Darby’s 
testimony as to this locality is corroborated by 
specimens of quartz now to be seen here that pre- 
sent abundance of yellow proof of their worth. 
We have seen pieces the size of a hen’s egg, con- 
taining, at a moderate estimate, from twelve to 
fifteen pennyweights of pure gold, and nuggets of 
smaller size, six and eight pennyweights. Mr. 
Mahone, one of the proprietors ofthe Glade 
Mines—the richest discovered—is at the Revere 
House with specimens well worthy of examin- 
ation, which he will be happy to exhibit to any 
one desirous of seeing them. They are very 
curious. 


» 


Peacu Curtinc Macuine.—A man in Boon- 
ville, Arkansas, named J.C. Kuhn, has patented 
a “ Yankee notion,” which “ dresses ” a peach in 
the neatest and best manner. For preserving 
and drying, the stones have to be extracted from 
the peaches, and this invention is designed to cut 
them in pieces and remove the stone at one op- 
eration. It consists of two curved knives, which 
cross each other and are attached to elastic bars, 
used in connection with a tube placed vertically 
within a box, and a pressing lever. 


A preasant Curge.—The young man who 
cast his eyes on a young lady coming out of 
church, has had them replaced by going to the 
altar with her, and now sees as well as ever. 


Liserty.—Liberty will not descend to a peo- 
ple; a people must raise themselves to liberty ; 
it is a blessing that must be earned before it can 
be enjoyed. 


Scorcu Sarine.—Folks must put up wi’ their 
own kin as they do wi’ their own noses—it’s their 
own flesh and bloed. 


» 


A Scrap or Morariry.—Sincerely to aspire 
after virtue is to gain her ; and zealously to labor 
after her wages is to receive them. 


THE TOAD TRADE. 

Do not start, gentle reader, at the title of this 
article; we mean not to discourse allegorically 
and figuratively of social toad-eating and toad- 
eaters—leaving these subjects to the pens of 
Thackeray and Curtis—but of a legitimate trade 
in garden toads, those honest enemies of destruc- 
tive insects, and friends of the cultivators of the 
soil. None but Frenchmen, of course, would 
think of making a regular business of trading in 
these brown-coated gentlemen, and accordingly 
we find the trade flourishing in Paris alone. 

Toads for some years have been the indispen- 
sable allies of the French market gardeners, cul- 
tivating rich and moist grounds. Many of these 
men fill their gardens with them to get rid of a 
throng of insects injurious to the vegetables they 
have raised by laborivus and scientific culture. 
Especially do toads attack and demolish the 
slugs and snails which in a single night some- 
times utterly destroy the commercial value of 
lettuce, carrots, asparagffs, and even early fruits. 
In having recourse to these singular auxiliaries, 
the French gardeners imitate their English 
brethren. 

A great portion of the vegetable supply of 
London is derived from kitchen-gardens in the 
vicinity of that immense city, cultivated, it is 
said, by 35,000 persons. These gardens are a 
perfect marvel of laborious culture. You see, 
sometimes, acres and acres, covered with hand- 
glasses. Richly manured and sedulously tended, 
some of these garden-spots are so managed as to 
yield five crops annually. Not only is there not 
a weed among them, but the vegetables are ex- 
amined with lenses to detect mildew and fungi. 
Besides toads, which they pay six shillings a 
dozen for, they make use of fowls to destroy the 
aphides, rigging them with boots which prevent 
their scratching, and allow them only the use of 
their bills. 

The price of toads is lower in Paris than in 
London; in the former city they are still sold, 
notwithstanding the demand, for about fifty-cents 
adozen, and many are exported to England. 
The dealers in this strange commodity keep 
them in the bottom of huge casks, into which 
they are constantly plunging their bare hands 
and arms, without showing the slightest fear of 
the liquid secreted by the toads, which science 
has sometimes declared harmless, and sometimes 
pronounced venomous. Busy little fellows, these 
repulsive-looking creatures are, and worthy of all 
possible encouragement and patronage. 


A Curiosity.—John J. Dyer & Co, No. 35 
School Street, Boston, have just published a 
most novel “InLustRaTED Scrap-Boox.” It 
is in large quarto form, and contains Five Hun- 
dred Pictures, upon every conceivable subject of 
every-day life, wit, humor, pathos, natural his- 
tory, scenery in all quarters of the globe, nation- 
alities, types of character, famous architecture, 
portraits of noted individuals of both sexes, and 
in short, an inexhaustible resort for study and 
amusement for old and young. It is the first 
book of the kind, and the cheapest, we have ever 
seen. Any person enclosing twenty-five cents to 
the publisher, in letter-stamps or silver, will re- 
ceive a copy post paid by return of mail. Here 
is something to amuse the family with, the com- 
ing long evenings. 


Tue Boston Critic.—This is the title of a 
new and neatly printed folio paper, issued week- 
ly by C. H. Bailey, Webster & Co., No. 16 Sum- 
mer Street. Its special purpose, we are told, is 
to “expose, condemn, and thus contribute to 
remedy social abuses.” It also aims to furnish 
a pleasant literary miscellany. Its epigraph is, 
“ Heart—Courage—Honor—Patience— Will.” 


Necro Wit.—“ Sambo, you know dat Par- 
son Muffin tole us last Sunday dat good cometh 
out of evil. Now for an illustration. Dis kinky 
lock ob Dinah’s wool sent me in her last letter, 
rejoices de cockles ob my heart. Dus, dis tress 
causes happiness. Q E.D. Don’t you see 
‘am ?” 


are hard hitters, 
and sometimes receive hard hits. Somebody 
says, a leading maxim with almost every politi- 
cian is always to keep his countenance and never 
to keep his word. 


Trutu ix a is many a 
man whose tongue might govern multitudes, if 
he could only govern his tongue. 


THE DASHAWAY TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
The Dashaway Temperance Society is a thriv- 
ing “league” in San Francisco. The original 
nineteen starters were habitues of an engine house, 
and members of the company that propelled the 
machine. They had been four or five days and 
nights on a frightful “tear,” without going out 
of the house, when snakes and other “ insects’ 
that usually fullow such orgies, began to appear. 
At length a dawn of reason began to reach one 
of the party, who was worm.eaten clean through, 
when he rose on his tottering legs, and nervously 
exclaimed, “ Boys, let’s dash away this stuff, and 
drink no more!” ‘ Agreed!’ said three or four. 
“I’m hanged if I don’t!” says another; and so 
on by degrees the whole nineteen came in and 
signed a moral “ Declaration of Independence.” 
Subsequently the whole company signed the con- 
tract. From this little point started the “ Dash- 
away Association,” numbering now about fifteen 
hundred members, including in its number the 
first Governor of California, who was for many 
years a confirmed inebriate ; also lawyers, actors, 
and civilians of all grades, from the highest to 
the lowest—from those who tippled in fashion- 
able society, in fashionable saloons, among the 
politicians of the day (always liberal about elec- 
tion time), to those who took their quict “snif- 
ter” of double-breasted Minnie-rifle whiskey, on 
the docks and wharves. 


A FRENCH CHARITY. 

The French people are among the most char- 
itable in the world. Many of their institutions 
are founded on very benevolent principles, and 
indicate a noble spirit of sympathy for the un- 
fortunate and the poor. Some time since a new 
eleemosynary institution was inaugurated at 
Paris. It consists of a large and elegant retreat, 
which is intended for the residence of workmen 
convalescing from diseases of which they have 
been cured in the city hospitals, but who require 
more or less of time for a perfect re-establishment 
of their health. This new hospital is endowed 
with fifty acres of ground laid off in walks and 
grass plots, and decorated with fountains and 
running water. It has long corridors for prome- 
nades during rainy weather, and is in every way 
adapted to the recuperation of invalids able to 
move about. The initiative of this great estab- 
lishment was taken by the emperor. .The State 
pays the greater part of the expense; the city 
the remainder. About five hundred persons can 
be received at once, and it is computed that the 
number of invalids who will annually be received 
will amount to six thousand. 


Sewixe Macuine.—We have in our family 
a marvelous little agent, which is a wonder of 
docility, industry and promptness ; which is also 
always ready when called upon, and which never 
tires. This most indispensible domestic article 
is one of Lapp & Wenster’s Tight Stitch Sew- 
ing Machines. It is a never-ending source of 
wonder to behold the amount of finished work it 
will turn out; so perfect, uniform and strong. 
With this little bit of machinery, a child twelve 
years old can accomplish more in half a day than 
a score of seamstresses, with their hands alone, 
can doin a week! We most heartily endorse 
the Lapp & Wenstsr machine, after having 
thoroughly tested it by careful use. Weare at a 
loss whether most to admire it for the simplicity 
of its constraction (whereby it is next to impossi- 
ble for it to get out of order), or the perfection of 
the work which it consummates. 


Tue Boston Saturpay Evenine Express. 
—This enterprising weekly miscellaneous journal 
has just completed its first year of publication, 
and has steadily grown in public favor from the 
commencement, until it has attained a firm 
foundation. This position has been reached by 
no spasmodic effort, but through patient indus- 
try and liberal gnterprise on the part of its pub- 
lishers. The LFxzpress is becoming a Sunday 
morning necessity to our citizens. 


Just so.—The policy that can strike only 
while the iron is hot, will be overcome by the 
perseverance that can make the iron hot by 
striking. 


Question anp AnsweR.—What would Nep- 
tune exclaim if the sea were takea fromhim? I 
have not a notion ! 


Weaninc Biracx.—The reason why Ameri- 
cans dress in black is because they dislike a “fit 
of the blues.” 
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THE GRANARY BURYING GROUND. 

The Granary Burying Ground was so called 
from an old building that stood thereabout in the 
ante revolutionary period. At the time of the 
Revolution, there was an immense enclosure here, 
attached, if we remember rightly, to the alms- 
house. After the battle of Bunker Hill, this 
field gave ghastly evidence of the prowess of the 
continental troops in their first great resistance to 
the enemies of their country, for here were 
ranged, previous to interment, the corpses of the 
private soldiers who had fallen in the storm of 
the redoubt. They lay in ranks together upon 
the sward as they had stood shoulder to shoulder 
in the hour of battle. There was the flank com- 
pany sergeant, his scarlet uniform, whose facings 
distinguished his regiment, dyed with a deeper 
red, his limbs stiffened, his features still wearing 
the defiant look of the death-struggle ; there the 
stout Highlander of the 92d, his bloody tartan 
folded over his still heart that would no more 
beat to the pibroch or slogan of his clan, whose 
last prophetic song had been, perhaps, 


‘* We'll, maybe, return to Lochaber no more.” 


Peace to the ashes of the brave and loyal—our 
gallant enemies! But acostlier sacrifice was the 
blood poured forth as freely as water on yonder 
monumental hil—mount of battle, not for king, 
but for country ; nor has our Israel a higher place 
than that whereon “our fathers bared their fore- 
heads to the God of battles when he came to his 
awful baptism of blood and fire.” 


A STORY OF WATERLOO, 

The following story pertaining to the battle of 
Waterloo, told by Whelem in his recent excellent 
history of France, published by the Blackwoods, 
Edinburg, the author guarantees to be authentic : 
“Tt was Sunday ; and while all the church-bells 
in England were calling the people to prayer, the 
cannonade commenced. Everybody was in ex- 
pectation of a battle. It was known in Eng- 
land that Napoleon had crossed into the Nether- 
lands, and that Wellington was ready to mect 
him. News was slow of coming, and people’s 
hearts were sick with the expectation of the next 
mail. It chanced that between the services on 
that eventful Sunday, a clergyman in Kent was 
walking in his garden. His gardener was an old 
soldier who had fought in Spain. He said, 
‘ There’s a fight going on, sir, somewhere ; for 
I remember when we were in the peninsula we 
always knew when a cannonade was taking place, 
wherever it might be, by a crumbling of fresh 
mould.’ He took a spade and dug down a single 
foot, and along the smooth surface left by the 
steel an imperceptible trembling shook down the 
little pellets of the soil. ‘That’s it, sir,’ said the 
gardener, ‘they’re at it,sure enough.’ Before 
the next Sunday came round, the news had 
spread from end to end of all the sea-girt isle; 
joy-cannon had sounded from all the castles in 
the land, and it was known that the greatest vic- 
tory of modern times had crowned the British 
arms.” 


Dottar Macazine—for Septem- 
ber, is a choice and beautiful number. One 
hundred pages of original matter, also numerous 
fine illustrations, and two pages of most laugh- 
able humorous engravings, all original. For sale 
everywhere for Ten Cents per copy. Sent by 
mail for one dollar a year. The cheapest maga- 
zine in the world. 


+ >» 
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Aw Notary.—M. Danahon, the senior 
of the notaries of France, has just died at Aram- 
ica (Basses Pyrenees), aged 96, in full possession 
of his faculties. He began to practise his pro- 
fession under Louis X VI. 


» 
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A Zovave’s Luck.—A Zouave lost one of 
his fingers at the battle of Solferino. ‘“ Bon!” 
he exclaimed,—“ just my luck to lose the finger 
upon which I wore my wedding ring. Now my 
wife will insist that I gave it to another woman.” 


Mapame Ristor1.—Wont there be a sensa- 
tion when this great artiste gives her readings 
here. She will draw almost as well as the Rav- 
els, and the less people understand her the more 
delighted they will be. 

A Jouvenite Ipga.—A sharp urchin derided 
the dignity of the sun, because he is only a day 
laborer. 


Nore 17. — Straighten is to make straight; 
while straiten is to make narrow. 


WHAT NATIONS FIGHT HARDEsT? 

A paragraph from the Herald has been going 
the rounds, which presumes to show, in tabular 
form, what nations fight hardest, by the number 
slain in proportion to those engaged. The arti- 
cle goes on to state that only seven per cent. of 
the forces engaged at Solferino were killed and 
wounded, and on comparing this with the killed 
and wounded in other decisive buttles in this 
country and in Mexico, concludes that our own 
troops, the English, and even the Mexicans, 
whom it has been the habit to depreciate, are 
much harder fighters than the French and Aus- 
trians. At the battle of Bunker Hill there were 
forty-three per cent. killed and wounded, and in 
the various engagements of the Mexican war the 
number placed hors du combat varied from thir- 
ty-three to ten per cent. The per centage of 
killed and wounded will not depend simply upon 
hard fighting, but upon the numbers engaged. 
In a fight between half a dozen combatants, the 
one side would annihilate the other, and more 
than fifty per cent. will perish. The Horatii and 
Curatii fought, and out of the six combatants five 
were killed. In armies of hundreds of thousands, 
only a small proportion can be brought face to 
face, and consequently the killed and wounded 
will be a small per centage of the whole number. 
But the military editors of New York perform 
their calculations by simple addition, and scorn 
to acknowledge the disturbing influence of cir- 
cumstances. 


WHISKEY MAKING. 

The Apache Indians, it is doubtless well known, 
have no liquor ‘law, and they make their own 
fire-water as follows: The corn is first soaked 
for twenty-four hours, a hole is then dug in the 
ground, generally ina wigwam, and some dry 
grass laid on -the bottom ; on this grass the corn 
is placed, and a layer of grass over it. Four or 
five times a day warm water is sprinkled over 
the corn, and at night the family sleep on it to 
increase the warmth, and make the corn sprout 
quick. At the end of four or five days the corn 
is all sprouted ; it is then dried, and pounded 
fine, put in a kettle, and boiled for five hours; 
when cooled, it is mixed with sugar and flour, 
and left to ferment for twelve hours, when it is 
ready for drinking. Although not rank to the 
taste, and fiery, its intoxicating power is very 
great, and when an Indian has a quart or two 
aboard, he don’t care a copper who is President 
of the United States. 


Tue Dysrertic.—Is there a more miserable 
person in existence than the confirmed dyspep- 
tic? And yet he may certainly be cured, and 
that, too, right speedily, by the use of the Oxy- 
genated Bitters. This article has been long be- 
fore the public, receiving the endorsement of the 
medical faculty, and its name is a “ household 
word” from Maine to Mexico. Indigestion is a 
fearful enemy to contend with, but we have the 
means of entirely vanquishing this terrible foe, 
in the use of these celebrated Bitters. 


Tue THREE Emperors.—lIt is not at all un- 
likely that the Czar of Russia and the Kaiser of 
Austria will before long meet Louis Napoleon at 
the Tuilleries. The imperial adventurer has 
fought with both of them and shaken hands. 
“ Long live our friends the enemies!” as Talley- 
rand said when the allies entered Paris. 


> 


Wortn REMEMBERING.—Any one residing 
within fifty miles of Boston, can hand his mag- 
azines, sheet music, or newspapers, to the ex- 
press, tied up with the directions, and addressed 
to our office, 22 Winter Street, and they will be 
bound up strong and handsome, at a trifling 
charge, and returned in one week. 

Pieasant Inrormation.—Chemical exami- 
nations, it is said, go to show that most of the 
vinegar made in New York is adulterated with 
sugar of lead, vitriolic acid, and other poisonous 
metals and minerals. 

> 

Tom Tuums on THE Wave.—Little Tom 
Thumb, the renowned General, is coming out 
with the luxuries which he can so well afford. He 
has just had a new yacht built for him, which 
proves to be the fastest of all around Bridgeport. 


A Question.—Mrs. Partington asks, very in- 
dignantly, if the bills before Congress are not 
counterfeit, why should there be such a difficulty 
in passing them ? 


apside Gatherings. 


Forty-nine miles of the old Atlantic cable has 
been re-shipped to Liverpool. 


The new cathedral of Christ Charch, Montreal, 
is now erecting at a cost of upwards of $200,000. 

George A. Meitzke, professor of music in Cas- 
tleton Seminary, committed suicide a few days 
since. 


The North Carolina Christian Advocate states 
that five missionaries from the Southern Metho- 
dist Church will sail for Japan in November. 

The sugar crop in Louisiana looks exceedingly 
well. In Texas, the sugar and cotton goon very 
finely, and a large crop is anticipated. 

The New Bedford Standard says there is a 
man in that city who is the smallest of eleven 
children, and yet weighs 212 pounds. 


A crane was killed in Longmeadow, by Byron 
H. Eldridge of Agawam, which measured six 
feet from wing to wing, and five feet from head 
to feet. 

The Montreal Patriot, in a paragraph of five 
lines, announces the discontinuance of five Cana- 
dian papers. They all died from a lack of pub- 
lic appreciation and support. 

The amount of land sold at the recent gov- 
ernment sales in Kansas, is said to have been as- 
tonishingly small, compared with former years ; 
while the subsequent location of land warrants 
was very limited. 

Advices from the South show that the growing 
cotton crop-will probably reach the quantity of 
four millions of bales. This crop, at fifty dol- 
lars a bale, will produce two hundred millions of 
dollars. 

Dr. J. Bush of Vassalboro’, Me., says he has 
cured the bite of a rattlesnake by administering 
the juice of the plantain freely, at the same time 
giving strong sweating powders to expel the 
poison from the system. 

The New York canals appear to be in a bad 
way. So far the present year, the total amount 
of tolls is only $784,999, or nearly a million and 
a quarter less than for the same period in 1857, 
and about $200,000 less than in 1858. 

The celebrated magician, who has travelled 
the country over as the “ Fakir of Siva,” is now 
| ~ of one of the congregations at Mount 
oo Towa, and is known as the Rev. Dr. 

askill. 


Two unhappy little lads drowned themselves 
in a boat load of wheat lying at the wharf in 
Milwaukie, recently. The playful little fellows 
jumped in for a frolic, and sunk almost as if in 
water. Their bodies were found standing straight 
up, and hats on. 

A Yankee schoolmaster, named Comstock, 
turned a drove of cattle into the cornfield of a 
farmer, at Dubuque, Iowa, and during the con- 
fusion which this act created in the family, ran 
away with the farmer’s daughter and married her. 


The big tunnel on the Covington and Ohio 
railroad, in Greenbriar county, Va., is 4700 feet 
long, and 700 feet below the surface of the earth. 
It is 300 feet longer than the Blue Ridge tunnel. 
The width is 27 feet, to accommodate a double 
track, and the height is 23 feet. 

Ants, though destructive, are useful, as they 
prey upon all kinds of aphides, as do also ear- 
wigs and lady-birds. However, ants and ear- 
wigs only pick out the fat ones, whilst the lady- 
bird eats regularly on, and misses rione that come 
in its way. 

A large whiteoak tree standing on the farm of 
Mr. Willis Sherman, in Rochester, Mass., was 
recently struck by lightning, splitting it from 
centre to circumference. bark was entirely 
= off from its roots up to where the limbs 

ranched off. 


An enthusiastic student of the photographic 
art, in Algeria, announces that he has succeeded 
in gy the guillotining of an Arab 
sheik. The descending axe of the guillotine, 
and the falling, ghastly head of the victim, are 
said to be pertectly represented. 

A steam music whistle belonging to a circus, 
at Utica, a couple of days since, whistled an ice- 
cart horse into a terrible run. The horse and 
cart plunged through a crowd, knocking down a 
dozen persons, or more, like so many ninepins. 
The circus is held for the damages. 

The late Major M. A. Browder left by his will 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars to the 
Glenville (Ala.) Collegiate and Military Insti- 
tute. The interest on this large sum is to be ap- 
plied to the payment of professors’ salaries, and 
the education of poor boys. 

A Mr. Cook, of Mansfield, Ohio, writes to the 
papers that he has been engaged for many years 
upon the invention of a flying-machine, which he 
has now nearly completed, and with which he 
expects to make the trip to San Francisco and 
back in twelve hours! Electricity is to be the 
motive power. 

The disease known as the “black tongue” is 
prevailing among the cattle and deer in the 
southern part of Missouri. It is particularly fa- 
tal to the deer, which are found dead in droves 
of ten, twenty, and even fifty. In some of the 
forests, the air is loaded with the stench from 
their carcasses. 

No country is so rich in diamonds as Brazil. 
The most celebrated mines are those of Sierra de 
Frib, a district surrounded by almost inaccessible 
rocks, and guarded by the strictest vigilance. 
The largest | diamond was found in the 
Rio Abaste, in 1791, which weighed 136 12 
carats. Many rich mines have since been dis- 
covered, but of less value. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain set. 
Bacon 


.... As the heart is, so is love to the heart.— 

..+. The fame of a battle-field grows with its 
years.—R. A, Wilmott. 

.-.. Justice is a science which is only well 
taught by virtue.—De Boufflers. 

.... Itis the beautiful necessity of our nature 
to love something.— Je 


.... Conscience is the living law, and honor 


wee this law what piety is to religion. — De Bou/- 


..-. Aminority in the right, associated by 
convictions of right, are pretty sure in the end to 
triumph.—Bovee. 

.... The true philosophy of life is that divine 
art which enables us to tr te its every mo- 
ment into the pure gold of heroic and changeless 
immortality.— A quecheek. 

.... Half the logic of misgovernment lies in 
this one sophistical dilemma: If the people are 
turbulent, they are unfit for liberty; if they are 
qniet, they are unfit for liberty — Macaulay. 

.-.. A sanctified heart is better than a silver 
tongue; a heart full of grace is better than a 
head full of notions; a man may be a great 
scholar, and yet a great sinner.— Chalmers. 


.-.. He was justly accounted a skillful pois- 
oner, who destroyed his victims by bouquets of 
lovely and fragrant flowers. The art has not 
been lost; nay, is practised every day—by the 
world.— Bishop Latimer. 

.... Whoever has sixpence is sovereign over 
all men—to the extent of the sixpence ; he com- 
mands cooks to feed him, philosophers to teach 
him, kings to mount guard over him—to the ex- 
tent of sixpence.— Carlyle. 


..-. The thing that pleased us yesterday, 
pleases no more codane Then, it was the ob 


Ject of our passion—now, of our disgust. And 
yet the thing itself remains the same. Things 
change, but men much more.—Bovee. 

.... The bond which holds the iniquitous to- 
gether is one perpetually liable to rupture. The 
very principle which brings the parties to co-o 
rate, that of the spoils, is one which constantly 
prompts each to make prey of the other.— W. G, 
Simms. 

.... Manners are the shadows of virtues; the 
momentary display of those qualities which our 
fellow-creatures love and respect. If we strive 
to become, then, what we strive to appear, man- 
ners may often be rendered useful guides to the 
performance of our duties.— Sidney Smith. 


Budget. 


Why is a lover like a tailor? Because he 
presses his suit. 

Why is a bed-cover like a blister? Because 
it’s a counterpane, (counter pain.) 

The man who was hemmed in by a crowd 
has been troubled with a stitch in his side ever 
since. 

Prentice says, when the health of a city is good, 
the undertaker has “ a beggarly account of empty 
boxes.” 

“ Love in a cottage ” is all very well when you 
own the cottage, and have money coming in to 
keep it warm. 

A cobweb marriage is thus noticed by one of 
our contemporaries—“ Married, last week, John 
Cobb to Miss Kate Webb.” 

A lazy fellow, lying down on the grass, said, 
“O, how I do wish that this was called work, 
and well paid for!” 

Why is Louis Napoleon, returning from Italy, 
like a man who dismounts from a vicious horse ¢ 
Because he gets off before he gets through, 
(threw !) 

An old Grecian philosopher advises all men 
to know themselves. That’s advising a good 
many to form very low and disreputable ac- 
quaintances. 

Of what two cities in France are you reminded 
by seeing a lady in a morning gown which is 
very large and drags upon the ground? Toulon 
cal Toulouse, (too long and too loose.) 

“ Mr. G. has spoken ill of you,” said a gossip 
to his friend, a man who thoroughly understood 
the world. ‘“ That astonishes me,” was his re- 
ply; “I never have rendered him any service.” 

If you would enjo oe cigar, and, at the same 
time, the presence of the ladies, it is recommend- 
ed in the Literary Gazette that you should “ in- 
vite none but widows, who'll bring their own 


A broker, whose mind was always full of quo- 
tations, was asked how old his father was, 
“Well,” said he abstractedly, “he is quoted at 
eighty, but there is every prospect that he will 
reach par, and possibly be at a premium.” 

A novelist tells of two lovers, who agreed to 
wave their hands toward each other, at a certain 
hour, across the Atlantic ocean. One might sup- 
pose there would be waves enough between them, 

ds. 


“Do you smoke, sir?” said a London 
to a country gentleman, whom he met in a co’ 
house, and with whom he wished to scrape an 
acquaintance. “Yes,” said the other, with a 
cool, steady eye, “any one who has a design 
upon me.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


LINES* 
WRITTEN AFTER SEEING LITTLE DOLLIE DUTTON. 
[Btta, the oldest of the celebrated Dutton Children, died 
at Rockland, Maine, August 20, of cholera morbus, 
after an illmess of ten days. This will be sad news to 
her numerous friends. e following beautiful lines 
were written by L. Pope Vose, editor of the Rockland, 
Maine, Gazette.) 
In the by-gone days of boyhood, 
Story-books to me have told 
Often of some laughing fairy, 
In the wondrous days of old, 
Riding on some bright-eyed insect, 
Bathing in a drop of dew, 
Sleeping in a velvet rose-leaf,— 
Fairy Dour, was it you? 


I have read of some bright spirit, 
From the realms of bliss astray, 

Who had come to earth-born mortals, 
From the seraph throng away, 

Bringing joy, and iove, and beauty, 
To each heart that’s pure and true, 

And I half believe I’ve seen her, 
Little Do.ite, was it you’ 


I have heard of fabled nectar, 
Such as heathen gods have seen, 
But I never comprehended 
Half such words as ‘- sweet” could mean 
Tiil, with lips no rose-bud rivals 
In its softness or its hue, 
Ouce a littie fairy kiseed me,— 
Elfio was it you’ 


I have seen a tiny being, 
With an angel form and face, 
And I thought must dwell within her 
Gentieness, and love, and grace ; 
And I wished the years might find her 
Ever pure, and good, and true,— 
Shall this life of love and beauty, 
Doig, always be for you? 


If I ever go to heaven, 
Through our Father's wondrous love, 
I shall seek a little angel, 
*Mong the shining host above, 
And, if told they still await her, 
I shall wait her coming, too, 
And I hope that, when I find her, 
Darling *twill be you. 
* At the time the writer saw little Dollie, her sister 
Etta was sick, and of course did not appear at levees. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


GREYSTONE HOUSE. 


~ 


BY CURTIS H. DALTON. 


In a desolate old house belonging to the an- 
cient family of the Greystones, in Warwick, you 
may still find the portraits of the last two of the 
race, Philip and John Greystone. They are 
represented in the loose round coats of the last 
century, with elaborate ruffies and flowing hair, 
and the portraits are of very young and hand- 
some men. 

Old Mr. Greystone, the immediate predecessor 
of the young men, died while they were yet in 
their minority. The widow lingered only a few 
years aiter her husband’s death, and on the very 
night of the festive occasion of the youngest son 
coming of age, she was seized with an accession 
of the disease which had previously sapped the 
springs of life, and in a few hours she had joined 
the congregation of the dead. 

United in heart and soul, the brothers were 
satisfied to live together at the old mansion- 
house, sometimes employed in superintending 
their estate, sometimes devoting themselves to a 
somewhat severe course of study, or to a deeper 
acquaintance with art. Such was their love for 
each other, that it was rare that any controversy 
or difference arose between them. When there 
did, it was always through the more impetuous 
temper of the youngest brother, John, and did 
not last long. 

It was a glorious summer time. Warwick, a 
rich farming town, was full of rich affluence of 
the brilliant and glowing season, and on the 
land belonging to the Greystones, nature seemed 
to have bestowed a double portion of beauty and 
fragrance. The clover-scenved fields, all a-glow 
with the rich blooms that yielded a perfume un- 
surpassed by the odors of the East, the tasselled 
corn-fields, and the flowers in the large garden 
which was the pride and boast of old black Peter, 
the faithful and attached servant who atteuded to 
that alone ; the tall, mystic trees that had shaded 
the Greystone mansion for more than a century, 
and the calm, almost Sabbath stillness that 
brooded in their green shades, made the place a 
very Eden, of which only the Kve was wanting. 

Wanting, and likely to be so, for the flaxen- 
haired, insipid daughters of the Warwick gentry, 
intent only apon frivolous pleasures, or trying to 
Support a spurious and mock gentility, could not 
be supposed to wuch the hearts of the somewhat 
over-retined brothers Greystone. In vain did the 


aforesaid damsels spread their snares for the 
dwellers at Greystone House; in vain did some 
fair horsewoman meet with a fall directly before 
the gate and be brought into the house by old 
Peter, who, aware of the game, would be grinning 
from ear to ear, over the apparently fainting bur- 
den ; and in vain did the fathers and mothers of 
every girl of marriageable age, extend invitations 
to the brothers to dine with select parties at their 
houses. No impression had been made, and the 
besieged youths passed on in the calm, unblem- 
ished dignity of a ‘‘ meditation fancy free,” so 
far as it regarded the fair spinsters of Warwick. 

But while the summer was, as I have said, in 
all its glorious prime, a young and talented artist 
came to enjoy the beauties of Warwick, and to 
gather new materials for his art amid the fullness 
and beauty of country life. Meeting him oc- 
casionally, at different points of view upon their 
own premises, and finding that he had hit admir- 
ably upon every scene which their own taste had 
most cherished, they gradually came into close 
companionship with one who seemed more con- 
genial with themselves than their pleasure-loving, 
unintellectual neighbors. 

Not until the summer had half waned did the 
fact come to the knowledge of the brothers that 
the young artist, Angelo Romaine, bad not come 
to Warwick alone. An accidental glimpse of a 
face of angelic sweetness and a form of sylphine 
lightness and grace, as they met them in the for- 
est at twilight, let them into the mystery, but did 
not unveil another. Who was she? trembled for 
many days upon their tongues. If his wife, why 
had they not been permitted to see her and offer 
to her the civilities which they had tendered to 
the artist himself? If not his wife—but here 
Philip, who was about to question the propriety 
of his new friend’s conduct, paused, ashamed of 
his transient and probably unjust suspicion. 


“No, don’t think that, brother Philip !” said 


‘| John, answering his brother’s involuntary blush. 


“ Be content with trusting to time for a solution 
of the mystery. I will not believe Romaine 
capable of wrong.” 

“Nor I, either,” answered Philip, ingenu- 
ously. “ Forget that I ever foolishly began to 
suggest such a matter to your more generous 
nature.” 

“Nay, I must plead guilty to a passing 
thought akin to yours ; but we will not think of 
it again.” 

And when they met the young Angelo again, 
it was with all the warmth of hearts untouched by 
suspicion or distrust. On the young artist’s 
face, however, there was a troubled expression, 
which was not entirely dispelled through their 
whole interview. 

Again they chanced to see the beautiful object 
of their intense curiosity. Angelo, they knew, 
had lodgings at a farm-house not far distant from 
the Greystone mansion. They involuntarily 
turned their footsteps in that direction, one day, 
and, when in the vicinity of a large pond at the 
extremity of their own property, they heard cries 
for help. Lurrying to the spot, they saw Angelo 
struggling in the water, and finally, after plung- 
ing several times, bringing up a beautifal little 
girl, the daughter of the farmer. No one, appar- 
ently, had seen the accident, save the very per- 
son whom the brothers had most wished to see 
again. On the very margin of the pond, the un- 
known companion of Angelo received from his 
arms the dripping and unconscious burden, and 
flew with it to the farm-house. ‘“ Don’t wait a 
moment, Angelo,” was her masical cry, as she 
disappeared, “ but change your clothes quickly.” 

Angelo looked up with astonishment as his 
friends, unseen before, hastened towards him. 
They, too, hurried him off to change his dress, 
and walked quickly away, that he might not feel 
their presence a restraint. 

The brief glimpse which they had of the un- 
known only whetted the interest of the brothers. 
That brief glimpse had told them how surpass 
ingly lovely was the companion of their friend. 
No auburn-haired, pink-and-white, blue-eyed 
blonde, was the wife of Angelo, if, indeed, she 
were his wife. The sun of the north rarely 
shines upon such complexions as hers, so rich in 
the mantling glow that struggled through the 
clear brown of the cheek. Long, dark eyelashes 
lay on that cheek, and the soft, sweet lustrous 
eyes lighted up the whole face. The black, 
glossy hair was parted in wavy masses from the 
brow, and coiled up in a lange knot, low at the 
back of the head. She was dressed in deep 
mourning material, but cut in simple fashion, 
like a morning dress, and not a single ornament 
disturbed the severe simplicity of her appearance. 


There was a purity, a tenderness and gentleness 
in every look and motion, beholding which, no 
thought or suspicion could enter into any heart. 
But, who was she? was still the ever-recurring 
question. 

They who saw Philip Greystone after that day, 
were sensible of a change, indescribable and in- 
explicable, in his appearance. His usually calm 
and quiet demeanor had given place to a dreamy 
restlessness of manner, and a general uneasiness 
of expression in his look. He seemed absent 
and abstracted, and only roused himself, perforce, 
when Angelo Romaine came to Greystone 
House, roused himself to a sort of fierce, dogged, 
defiant air, which, to say the least of it, was un- 
reasonable and unfriendly, and touched the feel- 
ings and temper of the sensitive artist. 

Angelo Romaine was in himself the very soul 
of honor. He had accepted the proffered friend- 
ship of the brothers with a feeling of perfect 
equality upon all points but that of wealth. If 
they were of gentle blood, so was he—if scholars 
and men of taste, and lovers of art, he was all 
these; and, superadded to these, he had that ex- 
quisite sensibility, that rare and delicate percep- 
tion of the quality of persons and things which, 
I sometimes fancy, grow only in souls that the 
touch of poverty has quickened into more subtle 
life. He saw that Philip Greystone was striving 
with some new and inexplicable feeling, and, al- 
though his manner towards himself was still kind 
and friendly, yet he had a vague sense that there 
was .omething behind that he could not alto- 
gether discern. 

What tempted Philip Greystone to break 
through the wall of reserve which he had im- 
posed upon himself, and wander to the farm- 
house on the very evening after the child’s acci- 
dent, to ask after the little sufferer? So uni- 
formly kind were the brothers Greystone to those 
beneath them, that the farmer’s wife showed no 
surprise at his visit. “Hut,” said the good 
woman, “my child’s safety was all owing to 
those angels, the Romaines. O, your honor, 
never was there such people in the world !” 


Philip’s heart tarned sick within him. “ The 
Romaines!”” They were then, undoubtedly, hus- 
band and wife. Then, indeed, he had no busi- 
ness there, and he would escape as soon as possi- 
ble. Yet, as be turned to go away from the 
door, the same vision that for days haunted his 
waking and sleeping thoughts, came before him 
so suddenly that he could not avoid her. 

Those soft eyes looked up at him for an in 
stant and then veiled their splendor beneath the 
long, silky lashes. Only furan instant, yet long 
enough to distract and confuse him. It needed 
the remembrance of the woman’s words, “ the 
Romaines,” to quiet and subdue him. Yet, so 
gentle and peaceful was that momentary glance, 
so brief and timid withal, that when he had 
turned away, after a slight bow, its remembrance 
came over him like a sweet dream of peace, al- 
laying the storm and tempest within. 

John met him at the door of Greystone House. 
“Have you heard anything of our fair neigh- 
bor?” he asked, in an eager, almost boyish man- 
ner. Philip shook his head and went to his own 
room, as if loth to communicate any of the sweet 
emotions that her presence had given him. Late 
at night, John found him sitting by the open win- 
dow, his eyes tixed upon the starry sky, and evi- 
dently under the influence of some stong and 
powerful emotion. 

“ Philip! Philip! what is this!” said the anx- 
idus brother. 

“It means that I am a fuol, John,” answered 
Philip, “an egregious fool! 1 know it, feel it, 
yet cannot bring up my soul like a man, to bear 
against it.” 

“ Against what, Philip? The looks of a wo- 
man? Surely, a Greystone need not seek tor a 
wife. Pray rouse yourse!f from this unwouted 
sadness, and be a man.” 

“ You can say nothing of my folly, John, that 
I do not feel is more than deserved. One would 
think,” he added, smiling sorrowfully, as if at 
his own weakuess, “that I had never seen a 
pretty woman betore. ‘To think, tuo, of my tall- 
ing in love, only by seeing her, and once hearing 
her voice ” 

* Ah, well, Philip, it is a fair face and a musi- 
cal voice, aud it is seldom that we pour anchor- 
ites meet with the like.” And John sighed al- 
most as deeply as the other. 

Many such conversations as this took place 
between the brothers, but while the elder talked 
freely of his own feelings, even while he ridiculed 
them with a bitter sarcasm, it was observable 
that John never spoke of his own. And yet 


John Greystone was no less stirred by that vision 
of beauty than himself. 

A morning of surpassing loveliness had 
brought the two brothers out into the open air. 
They had sauutered through their own grounds, 
and had come out into a portion of debateable 
land lying between them and the possessions of 
the farmer with whom the Romaines were stay- 
ing. The Greystones had long since ceased to 
claim this tract, although satisfied that it be- 
longed to them, but still its wild and romantic 
beauty sometimes tempted them to walk there. 
In the shadow of some tall pines, there was a 
broad rock which invited repose, and below the 
edge of this was a deep ravine descending sharp- 
ly a hundred feet or more, upon fhe ragged and 
pointed rocks below. 

As they came out from the shadow of the trees, 
they saw Angelo Romaine and the lady they had 
seen at the farm-house, seated together upon the 
rock. Both were sketching in perfect silence, 
but as they raised their eyes to the prospect they 
were portraying, they both rested their gaze upon 
the intruders, who were just turning to depart. 

With an eager gesture, Angelo sprang towards 
them ; so eager that his companion involuntarily 
followed his example, and, in so doing, she 
nearly slipped from theedge of the rock. Cuatch- 
ing at a shrub that grew in one of its fissures, she 
supported herself slightly, but yet, at the immi- 
nent danger of falling. 

Angelo saw her danger, but was incapable of 
moving. His lips grew white as marble, and he 
sank fainting upon the rock. John Greystone 
was the first to reach her. His hand was ex- 
tended, and after repeated efforts to reach 
it, she at length threw herself furward in such a 
manner as to be able to grasp the hand that was 
offered. Even then she swayed a little, and the 
slight hand that held his, trembled and grew cold 
as death and feeling as though it were dissolved 
into dews. 

Juhn drew her gently forward, but as he was 
about to clasp her iu his arms, she fell into the 
extended ones of Pailip. What madness seized 
upon him, to snatch her from his presence thus, 
to press her to his heart and call her by every 
dear name that could rise from a lover's lips ? 
What madness seized him, to press those lips to 
her hand again and again, and not to cease until 
her calm, rebuking look brought him to a sense 
of his wrong doing ? 

John Greystone had gone—Angelo lay still 
senseless at Philip’s feet; but the lady was al- 
ready by his side, kneeling and calling him by 
awe, in tones of tender pathos, to awake. 
When, at length, she had restored him to con- 
sciousness, she gathered up the materials of their 
work, and turning to Philip, she said, “ You 
will bear my thanks to the gentleman who res- 
cued me frum falling,” and disappeared. 

Angelo was warm in his acknowledgements. 
He had not heard her words, and supposed that 
Philip was her preserver. 

“ It would have killed me, had I lost her, Mr. 
Greystone. She is my ali—my life.” 

Philip uttered a tew indistinct words and lefc 
him. A tew moments after, he saw the artist 
join the lady in the path below the hill, and he 
turned to go home with a feeling of shame at 
meeting his brother. Yet he lingered with a 
lover's fondness over one remembrance. It was 
that of her name. Angelv, in the first moment 
of his awakening, had called her Isidore, and 
Philip kept repeating over the words, until he 
seemed to write it indelibly on his, heart. 

Jolin Greystone sat thoughtfully by the win- 
dow, looking out upon the glowing autumnal 
scenery. Philip entered without a word. It was 
seldom that the brothers met thus, but something 
had jarred upon the chords of that serene music 
which had been sounding in their hearts from in- 
fancy. The troubled silence was prolonged till 
dinner-time, and even then there was a strange 
constraint. 

To Philip’s surprise, his brother walked out 
without him, after the evening shades had began 
to fall. Le waited long, but Jobn did not come 
until quite late. When he did return, there was 
a deep flush on his cheeks and a bright light in 
his eye. Philip wondered, but was too proud to 
ask. H- only said, carelessly, “ you were out 
late to-night.” 

“IT was, Philip. I have been with Angelo 
and his sister.” 

Had the world suddenly changed from dark- 
ness to light? One would have thought so by 
Philip Greystone’s eyes as they flashed upon his 
brother’s gaze. 

“ sister! say that again, Join, | implore 
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you! His sister Isidore!” And in the full- 
ness of joy, the strong man wept tears of thank- 
fulness. 

John’s answer was cold and brief. He had 
called to inquire after the effect of the shock 
which the lady must have sustained in their 
morning adventure, and had been presented by 
the artist to his sister. He did not say that, in 
that long evening, he had progressed very far 
into visible favor with Isidore Romaine. He 
could not say it to Philip. 

He knew, the next morning, when Philip went 
out as early as etiquette, even in a country town, 
would it, that he had gone to the farm- 
house, but he did not fear. Isidore had evi-* 
dently not forgotten Philip’s conduct, and, asev- 
idently resented it. John pitied him, but he 
could not help exulting, too. 

When Philip had returned, it was with a heart 
utterly crushed. He had offered his hand to Is- 
idore Romaine and had been refused! In the 
excess of his disappointment, he ordered Peter to 
make arrangements for travelling, and with little 
more than a ing farewell to his brother, he 
went away without even stating his destination. 

Angelo Romaine did not suspect the cause of 
this sudden departure, and Isidore did not en- 
lighten him. When, therefore, John Greystone 
had signified to the artist that he wished to ad- 
dress her, it was with an unmingled sense of joy 


at the proposal, although Philip had been the 
dearest to his own heart. 

No one who knew John Greystone, could su 

for a moment, that he could be happy while 
fis brother was wretched. Hesought him where 
he would be most likely to find him—at Rome, 
where Philip had often desired to go. John’s 
affectionate heart prompted him to say all that 
was kind and generous, and Philip could not 
long refrain from disclosing his cause of sorrow. 

* And she never told you of this?” he asked. 
“ Never hinted that I was a refused and despair- 
ing lover?” 

“ Never, Philip.” 

“ Then, indeed, she is worthy of you, John, and 
may God bless your union. t me not lose my 
drother’s love, and I will try to look upon this 
8 rcow as philosophically as I can.” 

“And you will return with me?” 

“Nay, that would be asking too much, John. 
When Isidore Romaine is your wife, perhaps I 
will visit you.” 

“And our home? Do you think, Philip, 
that I can stay there while you are a wanderer ? 
I am not such a selfish, heartless being as that.” 

“I know it; but I must not spoil your hap- 
piness ” 

A few months later, and Angelo Romaine, 
having seen Isidore settled in a new home, not 
far from Greystone House (for John was bent on 
not residing there, and had engaged another 

temporarily), was wandering over 
classic ground with Philip. It was nearly a year 


since they had known each other, and every 
thought of their hearts was known to each. 
They were talking of their return to Warwick, 
and the anticipation seemed to be without alloy. 

“We shall all be very happy there,” said 
Philip, in a tone of cheerfulaess, and Angelo 
seemed rapturously to assent. 

The twenty fifth of October arrived. Grey- 
stone House was thrown open and seemed to 
in a state of preparation for some great arrival. 
John and Isidore were there. They had been 
simply requested to meet Philip and Angelo on 
that day, and not without some trepidation on 
John’s part, they had obeyed the summons. He 
—— the effects upon his brother, of coming 

ome. 

Old Peter had called them to the garden to 
admire his autumn flowers, and when they re- 
turned to the house, there stood Philip and 
Angelo, and, clinging to the arm of each, were 
two fair young creatures, whose strong resem- 
blance showed them -to be sisters, and who ri- 
valled Isidore in beauty. 


Greystone House is deserted now, but yearly 
the descendants of its ancient family repair to the 
time-honored place and spend a single day in 
viewing the scenes where their ancestors lived. 
Not a relic is displaced. The portraits of the 
brothers still hang upon the wall as when they 


elevation of the “ Morro,” above the level of the 
water, all combine to make the harbor otf Havana 
well nigh invincible from attacks by sea. The 
fortifications alluded to, are not the only ones; 
numerous others are found upon the landward 
side of the city, and few cities, ancient or mod- 
ern, have been as well provided with means of 
defence as that of Havana. Nevertheless, some- 
thing remains to be done by the defenders, for 
Havana was taken by the English under Lord 
Albermarle and Sir George Pocock, in 1763, 
when Morro fort was stormed and captured. 
Since that time, however, all the fortifications 
have been greatly strengthened. Upon the ter- 
race stands a light-house, visible a great distance 
at sea. A signal telegraph is also established 
there. 


INCIDENT OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 

As the Kentucky regiment crossed the Nueces, 
and reached those immense prairies and wood- 
bound streams which spread themselves out 300 
miles to the Rio Grande, great quantities of 
— presented a strong temptation to the sol- 

iers, and it was found very difficult to keep the 
ling. When the camp- 
ground was chosen, the sick, the lame, and the 
hunters, were, con to all military rules, 
stretched out for miles behind. This was the 
greater breach of orders, because frequent signs 


regiment from s 


space, not knowing but that he would be cut off 
by a superior force while still out of hearing of a 
gunshot from the regiment. But as he emerged 
into the wide sea of grass and flowers, the coast 
was clear, and all was serene and lovely—not a 
redskin to be seen! But the sun was fast sink- 
ing in the west, and being far behind the regi- 
ment, he kept up a brisk canter till the hind- 
ermost stragglers came in view. — New York 


QUILLS AND PENS. 

Owing to the constant necessity of mending 
quill pens, the loss of time consequent théreon, 
and the inequality of the writing, an immense 
amount of labor and ingenuity has been ——— 
to produce some more durable substitute. 
only substitute which has attained to anything 
like general use is the steel pen ; but long before 
their general introduction, metallic pens of other 
kinds were tried—sometimes silver, sometimes 
brass, etc. One of the first attempts to combine 
the elasticity of quill pens with increased durabil- 
ity consisted in arming the points with metallic 
nibs, but the improvoment was not adequate to 
the increased cost. Another class of improve- 
ments, or suggested improvements, was the in- 
troduction pe whose nibs should be formed 
of precious stones. One kind consisted of a tor- 
toise shell tube or barrel, with small fragments of 
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AMERICAN MAIL STEAMER PASSING INTO THE HARBOR OF HAVANA. 


were freshly painted by the fine old artist, whom 
they dimly remember by the honored name in 
the right hand corner, close to the gorgeous, old- 
fashioned frames—Angelo Romaine. 


U. S. MAIL STEAMER ENTERING HAVANA. 

The fine engraving on this y the 
far-famed fortifications of the rro and the 
Punta, which defend the entrance of the harbor 
of Havana, and over which the stars and stripes 
of this country will one day wave in peaceful or 
warlike triumph, with one of our fine mail steam- 
ers ploughing the narrow channel that divides 
them. The harbor of Havana is generally, and 
very justly extolled. It is capable of containing 
on its bosom 1000 ships, without cable or anchor, 
in almost perfect safety. The depth of water in 
the harbor is about six fathoms. The harbor 
consists of a bay or basin, completely surrounded 
by land on all sides, there being but a small and 
winding outlet to the ocean. In this respect it 


very much resembles the harbor of Acapulco, | 


Mexico, considered the best on the Pacific ocean. 
The mouth of the channel, leading to the har- 
bor, is secured by two strong forts, one on the 
east side called ‘‘ Morro,” and the other on the 
opposite side, adjoining the town, called “Punta.” 
“ Morro ” fort is of triangular form, fortified with 
bastions and with upwards of one hundred cannon, 
besides numerous ramparts and ditches. Other 
forts and plattorms being connected with it, the 
“ Panta” fortifications on the opposite side, the 
extreme narrowness of the channel, the suitable 


of roving Camanches were seen, who were ready 
to cut off any straggler, secretly, and appro- 
priate his clothes and gun. One dey, Captain 
Cassius M. Clay, of the Kentucky Volunteers, 
was hunting turkeys, and strayed several miles 
from his regiment ; a flock of turkeys flew out of 
the prairie into the woods. Tying his horse to a 
bush, he entered the dry channel of a stream, the 
banks of which rose on both sides above his head, 
and began calling the turkeys in Indian style, 
with the small bone of a defunct turkey’s pinion. 
The fowls answered, and came nearer and nearer. 
At length, on raising his head cautiously above 
the bank, instead of seeing the turkeys he heard 
a “click.” There is no noise of tree or stream 
or wild beast, in all savage nature, like this sug- 
tive sound—to Clay’s practised ear it was a 
eath-knell—the springing of a trigger! As 
quick as thought he slipped back into the ravine, 
and, running some hundreds of yards, he reached 
and mounted his courser. His suspicions were 
now all too well founded. The regiment had 
crossed the wood above, and, as soon as the last 
horseman disappeared from the distant horizon, a 
troop of Camanches, who had been watching 
them from the wood, could be seen deploying 
from the wood, in long Indian file, into the 
prairie. Notwithstanding the odds against him, 
trusting to the blood of his Kentucky racer, Cla 
gave a shout of defiance, waved his hat, an 
lunged into the wood, following the trace for 
Palf a mile before he struck the opposite prairie. 
With breathless anxiety, he approached.the clear 


diamond or ruby imbedded in the nib; another 
kind contained a nib of ruby set in fine gold, and 
such pens have been said to last six years with- 
out injury. Some have also been formed of 
rhodium nibs set in gold. Pens of gold, of sil- 
ver, and of gold alloyed with silver, are common. 
Steel, however, is the only material which hes 
successfully competed with the quill; and they 
are now manufactured to an amount in quantity, 
and at a cost so small as hardly to be credible. 
Different makers have different modes of opera- 
tion, but the following will give a general idea of 
the method employed :—In the first place flat 
ieces of steel are cut out, of the shape required, 
y a stamping press, they are then placed under 
another press, which pierces the hules and cuts 
the slits, and they are struck into their convex 
shape by a third press. They are then polished 
and tempered. The polishing is managed in 
rather a curious manner: a ge of pens are 
shat up in an iron cylinder, leaving a consider- 
able space unoccupied, and this cylinder is at- 
tached at each end to a crank, the axes of which 
are connected by a wheel and set in motion br 
handle or by machinery. Thus by being ra 
inst each other the pens come out well pol- 
ished, and with all the burve or cherp angles left 
rubbed smooth. Thereare 
es of pertorming this ion, as 
in the 


by the cutting- 
so other m 
well as various 


ture, peculiar to different establishments. Foun- 
tain pens are so made as to hold a 
ink.— Commercial Bulletin. 
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Poet's Corner. 


{ Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TO JOSY COTTREL. 


BY T. L. B. 


I know, dear Josy, that wealth and power 
Oannot true peace impart ; 

I know that these are not the things 
To satisfy the heart 


I know that earth-born jeys decay 
While yet we call them ours; 

I know that pleasures pass away 
Like autumn’s fading flowers, 


And 0, I ask that deeper joys 
May round thy spirit fiow, 

Than earth, with all its gilded pomp, 
And pleasures can bestow. 


And if we meet no more on earth, 
0, may we meet above, 

Where pain and partiog all are o'er, 
And life is lost in love. 


MORNING. 
Thus passed the night, so foul, till morning fair 
Came forth in pilgrim’s steps in amice gray, 
Who with her radiant finger stilled the roar 
Of thunder, chased the clouds and laid the winds. 
And now the suo with more effectual beams 
Had cheered the face of earth and dried the wet 
From drooping plant and droopivg tree; the birds, 
Who all things now beheld more fresh and green 
After a night of storm ro ruioous, 
Cleared up their choicest notes in bush and spray, 
To gratulate the sweet return of morn.—MILTON. 


THE CHILDREN OF FANCY. 


The beings of the mind are not of clay; 
Essentially immortal, they create 
And multiply io usa brighter ray 
And more beloved existence.—ByRron. 


Eflitor’s Gasy Chair. 


RPP 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— The season of harvest has arrived, and, though here 
and there certain crops may have failed, yet in the length 
aod breadth of the land, the husbandman has ample 
reason for devout thanksgiving. Indeed, the only source 
of complaint we have heard is that we have raised too 
much grain this year. Think of the exuberant fertility 
that has brought this to pass! The United States have 
raised more than enough to feed their thirty millions of 
mouths and have a greater surplus than Europe can con- 
sume, while the remains of last year’s harvest, important 
in bulk, are yetin store. And this is not all; we have 
yet millions of acres that the plough has never touched 
reserved to feed the coming generations of Europe and 
America. Truly our lines are cast in pleasant places. We 
cannot reflect too deeply on the blessings we enjoy. A 
contemplation of our national advantages impels us to 
cement the bonds of brotherhood and good feeling that 
bind all parts of our country ina common chain of in- 
terest...... Hawthorne is to give us another book. It 
will be welcome as the the flowers in May. In elegance 
of style, in originality of thought, in subtle analyzation 
of the human heart, in sweet and pathetic pictures, in 
wierd-like images of gloom and mystery, the author of 
the “Scarlet Letter” is without rival on this shore of 
the Atlantic—if in the world. .....The editor of the Sat- 
urday Evening Gastte has announced the approaching 
visit of the French Comedy and Vaudeville Company, 
and we shall hold him responsible for the falfillment of 
his promice. We feel quite sure that the troupe would 
be successful for a short season ; so large a proportion of 
our people have a grammatical knowledge of the French 
language, and would be glad to avail themselves of such 


an agreeable series of lessons in French pronunciation as 
the perf ofad tic company would afford. 
Americans who have been in Paris say that they learned 
French faster at the boulevard theatres than in any other 
way. The French company must come to Boston..... P. 
F. Rothermel, the eminent artist, returned from Europe 
to Philadelphia lately, after an absence of three years. 
He was cordially welcomed by hundreds of enthusiastic 
admirers and friends. ..... Stories of discoveries of rich 
silver mines, by a party of Americans, come to us from 
Arizova. It is said they have found the long lost cele- 
brated Vega mine, whose richness was renowned even 
upon the mining records of old Spain. It was worked by 
the Jesuit explorers, who, when compelled to leave by 
the Apaches, destroyed their works, and blocked up the 
mouth of the main shaft...... A Mrs. Peters. who ap- 
parently died in Franklin county, Ohio, a few days ago, 
was somewhat hurriedly buried by her husband's orders, 
in spite of remonstrance. Dug up a few hours after- 
ward she was resuscitated, and is now recovering. The 
husband has been arrested for his “ haste ’’—to call it 
by po worse pame...... A Buffulo paper says tight rope 
walking is undoubtedly an elegant accomplishment, and 
should be introduced in joung ladies’ boarding schools, 
but only under competent instruction. It is one of the 
fine arts, and not to be mastered by every aspirant, and 
proves its assertion by mentiouing several little boys with 
collar bones broken in attempts a la Blondin...... The 
N. ¥. Times says of « building ia the Park: “ But neith- 
era beaver nora prairie-dog, nor any animal on earth, 
save a City Father, could ever have devised such a mon- 
strous pile of bricks and mortar as the structure in ques- 
tion It belongs to that order of architecture whieh, for 
lack of a better mame, may be defined as the ‘mupi- 
cipal.”” ..... Miss Mitchell, the fair and distinguished 
artist and theatrical favorite, bas had presented to ber by 
some of ber numcrous Southern admirers, one of the 
handsomest saddle horses—which they prettily named 
Maggie Mitchell *—seen in many day...... The post- 


office Department have received numerous letters sug- 
gesting methods by which postage stamps may be can- 
celled with more certainty than by the present method. 
Some of these methods are very ingenious in theory, but 
unfortunately, none of them are practicable. ..... Cana- 
dian newspapers continue to speak with little reserve re- 
specting the proposed imposition upon the British Colo- 
onies of the costs of their military defence. After refer- 
ting to the revolt of the thirteen American Colonies and 
the cause of it, the Toronto Colonist eays: “If the idea 
of self-defence is urged upon them, they will soon be 
looking around for alliances that will be pacific and pro- 
tective reial prefe will be employed as 
guarantees of good neighborhood—and the original alle- 
giance will rapidly fade under system of merely pecu- 
niary calculations.”......The furniture of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel in New York cost $350,000. The entire in- 
vestment in the enterprise is $1,150,000...... The New- 
ark Mercury says there is a suspicious-looking individual, 
“a furriner,” going around town carrying a string. to 
the end of which is attached a dirty, thieving little 
monkey. Wherever this individual spies a bedroom or 
parlor window open, he stops and listens, and if he is sat- 
isfied that there is no one present in the room, he sends 
Mr. Monkey creeping slyly up the front of the house into 
the open window. Now the man-monkey on the sidewalk, 
having hold of the other end of the string, is strongly 
suspected of having communicated his own thievish pro- 
pensities to the little monkey, and has “ educated” him 
to fasten on little valuables, such as bracelets, breast- 
pins, finger-rings or loose change, which his monkeyship 
may find lying on the toilet or centre-tables....... Some- 
body says: Heroism lives longer in the mind when asso- 
ciated with women than with men. Florence Nightingale 
and Grace Darling will be remembered when hundreds 
of their masculine peers and superiors shall be forgot- 
GBR. ov000 Washington Allston could paint with the pen 
as well as with the pencil. Witness the following word- 
picture of an Italian sunset: *‘ It was one of those eve- 
nings never to be forgotten by a painter. but one that 
must come upon him in misery as a gorgeous mockery. 
The sun was yet up. and resting on the highest peak of 
a ridge of mountain-shaped clouds, that seemed to make 
a part of the distance; suddenly he disappeared, and the 
landscape was overspread with a cold, lurid hue; then, 
as if molten in a furnace, the fictitious mountains began 
to glow; in a moment more they tumbled asunder; in 
another he was again piercing their fragments, and dart- 
ing his shafts to the remotest east, till, reaching the hori- 
zon, he appeared to recall them, and with a parting flash 
to wrap the whole heavens in flame......A Greek poet 
implies that the height of bliss is the sudden relief of 
pain; there ie a nobler bliss still—the rapture of the con- 
science at the sudden release from a guilty thought. ...At 
Cincinnati, recently, a lady's hair caught fire while she 
was bending over a lamp, and, communicating the fiames 
to her clothes, ber neck, head and face were badly burned, 
80 much so that her features will be marred for life. The 
girl had saturated her hair with a peculiarly inflammable 
oil, which caused her locks to ignite and burn as if she 
had thrust her head into a vessel of spirits of turpen- 
——O—F>= Victor Emmanuel was not angry with Louis 
Napoleon at Turin, nor did he behave with rudeness to 
his ally. He only tried to be dignified and not cringing 
toa man who had presented him with Lombardy, and 
made him a fifth rate power in Europe. Kings are not un- 
civil to emperors who give them such souvenirs...... Be 
unassuming when you are young, and you will be hon- 
ored—at all events, respected, when old. .... . There is in 
every human countenance either a history or a proph- 
ecy, which must sadden or at least soften, every reflect- 
ing observer. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Br-Laws or Conmrraian Lopes or Free anp AccEPTED 
Masons, or Concorp, Mass.. etc. By Louis A. Surgtre, 
Master of Corimthian Lodge from October, 1851, to Oc- 
tober, 1858. 

We are indebted to the author fora copy of this ele- 
gant and interesting volame, which contains a of 
the lodge, organized July 5, 1797, biographies of its most 
prominent officers and members. and also a succinct his- 
torical sketch of Masonry. It has a capital profile, full 
length sketch, of Rev. Ezra Ripley, a fine steel portrait 
of Mr. Surette, with his graceful autograph. while the 
likeness of Lemuel Shattuck is truly admirable. The 
ty pographical execution of the book is highly creditable 
to the press of Benj. Tolman, of Concord. 


Grasses Forace Piants. By Caartes L. 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. 
4th edition. Revised and enlarged. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Vo. 12mo. pp 308. 1859. 


This excellent and comprehensive work treats of grasses 
and forage plants, their natural history, comparative 
nutritive value. methods of cultivating, curing and the 
management of grass lands in the United States and Brit- 
ish Provinces. It bas one hundred and seventy illustra- 
tions. Itis very well arranged. carefully indexed, and 
written in a clear, intelligible style. Every farmer ought 
to have a copy, together with Mr. Fliot’s “‘ Milch Cows 
and Dairy Farming.”” We really believe that the author 
will turn out to be the * man who makes two blades of 
grass grow where one did before,” occasionally alluded to 
ip agricuitral addresses. 


Forty YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS OF PILLS AND PowpeErs: 
or. The Cogitati and Confessi of an Aged Physi- 
cian. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 12mo. pp. 384. 
1859. 
This quaint and entertaining work is from the late Dr. 
Wa. A. Alcott, and was considered by him as the com- 
letion of his labors. Of its value we are not competent 
judges. as it can only be appreciated by those who have 
thoroughly studied the healing art. Dr. Alcott placed 
the greatest faith in the curative resources of pature, 
diet, exercise, bathing. etc. Whatever may be thought 
of his theories, his experiences are eminently readable. 
New Music —Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 Washington 
Street, have published of my Hope,’ a song, 
words by Edmeston. music by Mozart; * Fill the Wine- 
Cup,” quartette; * Over the Waves we float,”’ song by 
Stephen Glover; “ Retrospection.” a duet, by K. R. 
Trench. 


Rab mis Frrexps. By Dr. Brows. Boston: 
Tickvor & Fields. 
An exquisite story of a dog, told in charming style. 
Tae Farwer’s ALMANac For 1860. 


This annual app from the press of Hick- 
ling, Swan & Brewer, and is full of the usual excellent 
matter. 


Foreign Jutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

If Louis Napoleon startled the world by the words ad- 
d d to the Austri bassador in January last, if 
he again electrified it by displaying in the war thus shad- 
owed forth almost unparalleled military genius and 
fortune, if he made of the peace at Villafranca a coup de 
theatre, he created certainly yet greater wonder, astonish- 
ment, and, it may be added, admiration, by the procla- 
mation of the geveral amnesty which followed the /etes 
of last month. There had been slight indications in the 
Paris journals of a relaxation of the iron rule, but noth- 
ing whatever premonitory of such a sweeping measure. 
It shows that Louis Napoleon is the boldest as well as the 
ablest man of Europe at the present hour. The amnesty 
has already disarmed most of the opposition. Louis 
Blanc and a few others reject the clemency and cling to 
exile, but the greater part of the proscribed willingly re- 
turn to Paris—their home and their world. The French 
emperor has evidently inaugurated a new political 
era.—Lieut. Col. de Montalembert, of the French Lancers 
of the Guard, has been appointed to the d of the 
First African Chasseurs. He is brother of the celebrated 
writer whose trial made so much noise in October last 
year.—The czar has presented the sultan with the deco- 
ration of the Order of St. Andrew, in diamonds, valued 
at 1,000,000 piastres, in acknowledgment of the reception 
recently given to the Grand Duke Constantine.—Ger- 
many has lost one of her most emiment female scholars. 
Frau Dr. Heidenreich, nee von Siebold, died at Darmstadt 
recently. She was born in 1792, studied the science of 
midwifery at the Universities of Gottingin and Giessen, 
and took her doctor's degree in 1817, not honoris causa, by 
favor of the faculty, but, like any other German student, 
by writing the customary Latin dissertation, and by de- 
fending in public disputation a number of medical theses. 


Russian Opinion. 

The time at which sovereigns alone could make peace 
and decide the fate of nations has passed away. Iluman- 
ity progresses, and nations are determined to be consult- 
ed on their fate. There was a time when Napoleon I. an- 
nounced in the Moniteur that such or such a dynasty 
had ceased to reign, when he made one of his brothers, 
his cousins or his marshals ascend the throne, and when 
the people witnessed these dynastic changes with philo- 
sophic indifference, caring little at being treated like a 
flock of sheep by a clever speculator. The increase of 
general enlightenment has, however, since shown to each 
nation that by the side of the sacred rights of dynasties 
there are the rights of peoples, and that nations ought 
not to be sacrificed to the interests of an individual. 


Cardinal Antonelli. 

From Rome the report of the resignation of Cardinal 
Antonelli is positively denied. That statesman never 
possessed more of the confidence of the pope than he does 
at present, and it is not under the actual circumstances 
of Italy and of the Holy See that he would think of re- 
tiring. The same authority on which this is asserted 
adds that, if the Central Italian Princes be restored, the 
pope will not refase to accept the Honorary Presidency 
of the Italian Confederation, leaving to the King of Na- 
ples the real leadership, as to him, his holiness is of opin- 
jon, it of right belongs, since his dominions are the 
largest in Italy. 


Modena. 
The signatures in favor of the ion to Pied t 
lected in the ne of Mod amount to 9495, 


which, in a total population of 65,000 souls—due account 
being taken of women and children and the usual average 
of persons who abstain from voting—is generally looked 
upon as an excellent result. From the city and province 


of Reggio 26,000 votes have been obtained, of which the 
commune of Reggio alone furnished 13,964. 


The French Amnesty. 

No doubt seems to be entertained that the amnesty is 
complete and unlimited in all respects, that it passes the 
sponge over every past offence, and relieves all persons 
from the action of the law of public safety so long as 
they shall not have incurred fresh condemnation from 
the tribunals. 

Garibaldi. 

General Garibaldi has assumed the head of the army 
of Central Italy. He has under him, it is said, no less 
than 40,000 men—a force which may give the Austrians 
tome trouble if an appeal to arms should be again 
necessary. 

Ptolemy’s Geography. 

Mr. Sebastinoff,a Russian savant, has discovered an 
old MS. of Ptolemy’s Geography in the Monastery of 
Mount Athos, and has made photographic copies of the 
maps for the classic world. 


Bank Notes. 

This year £2,000,000 more in bank notes are in circula- 
tion in England than there were last year. This is attrib- 
uted to the great preponderance of home travellers this 
season. 


Naples. 

The city of Naples is going to raise a loan cf two mil- 
lions of ducats for the payment of a portion of its debts, 
which are legion, and tor the completion of the road 
called Maria Teresa. 


Count Cavour. 

Count Cavour is staying at present at Geneva, on a visit 
to his relative, M. De la Rive, distinguished in the world 
of science by his ** Treatise on Electricity.” 


Mazzini’s Agents. 

Several of Mazzini’s agents have been arrested in the 
Romagna, and others have been quietly sent away from 
Tuscany. 

A Defaulter. 

John Elward Butler, of London, has absconded, a de- 

faulter to the amount of £100,000. 


PROCURE THE BEST. 


Extract from a letter from Rev. E. M. Dodd, agent 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
at Smyrna: 

Smurena, April 15, 1859. 

Messrs. Lapp, Wesster & Co.,— Gentlemen,—The 
Sewing Machine purchased of you by Mr. Wetherill, for 
Mrs. Dodd, has arrived safely, and is in operation. We 
are very much pleased with it. There was not the least 
difficulty in starting it, and it has gone on sewing stead- 
ily and to our satisfaction. We shall take pleasure in 

nding your hine, and hope that they may 
get into use here. 


(Signed) E. M. Dopp. 


Letter from Lieut. W. L. Maury, United States Navy: 
Navy Yarp, Wasatneton, } 
Aug. 12, 1859. 

Gentlemen,—The Sewing Machine ordered from you is 
safely at hand, and Mrs. M. is fully satisfied with it. As 
an evidence of its simplicity—without directi or ex- 
pianati she d working on it after a very 
short trial, and has not experienced the least difficulty in 
its operation. I cheerfully give you my testimonial in 
its favor. I am, respectfully, 

Your ob’t serv't, 


W. L. Maury. 


(Signed) 
To Messrs. Lapp, Wesster & Co. 


Letter from the Principal of the N. Y. State Normal 
School : 

N. Y. Sgare Norma Scnoot, } 
ALBANY, April 24, 185y. 

Lapp, Wesster & Co :—Gentlemen,—Yours of the 
221i containing needles came duly to hand. I have had 
some little opportunity for experimenting with your ma- 
chine, which I have done in class exercise, occupying 
thirty-five minutes each day, during which time I give 
practical instruction to three pupils taken in order from 
our senior class. The ladies are delighted with the exer- 
cise, and I confess I am surprised at the ease with which 
they learn to manage the machine. I have found seven 
of my class who have other machines, but they have 
uniformly expressed their preference for yours. After 
seeing it worked by all sorts of ‘‘ raw hands,” I have 
found no reason to regret the choice I made of yours over 
all others with which to give instructions in my school. 
I thiok I can now in all candor say that my expectations 
have been fully realized. In ease of management, and 
in the perfection of its work, it is, in my opinion, beyond 
comparison, the best of the thirteen different sewing-ma- 
chines which I have been enabled toexamine. * * * 

Excuse this long and hastily written letter. If I did 
not like your machine and believe that it presents to the 
public all the requisites needed for family work, I should 
not trouble myself to write in regard toa matter that 
does not personally concern me in the least. 

Truly yours, 
D. Cocurax, 
Principal of the N. Y. State Normal School. 


The following unsolicited commendation of our machine 
is from the pen of a lady well-known in New England: 


Messrs. Lapp, Wasster & Co.:— Gentlemen,—In jus- 
tice to the superior excellence of the sewing-machines 
manufactured by you, allow me to give you a leaf from 
my note-book of experience in these matters. Skeptical 
in my belief of the practicability of constructing a ma- 
chine that could sew with the neatness and durability of 
the hand, I yet determined to investigate the subject, 
and test the comparative merits of the different machines, 
as also the real ability of any of them. To do this I spent 
many weeks, I might almost say months, in a careful ex- 
amination both of the h aod p 1 results 
of the various competitors for public favor and patronage. 
Passing over the minor ones, whose deficiencies a very su- 
perficial observer would quickly detect, my judgment at 
length decided between two of the most prominent ma- 
chines now before the public. Lest it might seem invid- 
fous, I will not here give the name of the one which I 
first subjected toa thorough and impartial trial in my 
own house. with an »P ical operator to teach 
me, but I do most emphatically assert that your machine 
is, in my judgment, the ne plus ultya of all modern inven- 
tions. In simplicity, durability and strength, it far ex- 
cee is any other that I have seen. It is perfectly easy to 
manage, quick in its operation, never liable to get out of 
order if properly used, and gives a stitch on both sides 
alike, which cannot be excelled. These are but a part of 
the excellencies I could name as pertaining to the ma- 
chine I obtained of you, and which grows more and more 
into favor as I subject it to new and daily trials. What 
an era in the toiling life of thousands who depend for 
subsistence upon the ceaseless stitch, stitch, stitch of 
their aching fingers, is this noble invention! Surely, as 
public benefactors, you have reason to congratulate your- 
selves, gentlemen, that you have arrived to such a degree 
of perfection in the manufacture of this most indispen- 
sable article of domestic comfort and economy. 


Most respectfully yours, 


Mrs H. J. Moors, 
Newton Corner, Mass. 


Newton, May 7, 1859. 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 


17 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, 
OPPOSITE TRINITY CHURCH. 


500 Breadway, - New York. 
820 Chestnut Street, - - Philadelphia. 
202 Baltimere Street, - - Baltimere. 
6 West Fourth Street, Cincinnari. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


191 


Teams ror ADVERTISING.— Tirenty-five cents per 
lixe. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their ——. as our large 
edition occupies fourteen days in printing. Address 

M.M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 

No. 22 Winter Street. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
UNIFORM WITH MR. FLINT’S POPULAR WORK, ENTITLED 
MILCH COWS AND DAIRY FARMING. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


GRASSES 


AND 


FORAGE PLANTS, 


Comprising their Natural History, Comparative Nutritive 
Value. Modes Bf Cultivating, tation, and Curing, 
and the Management of Grass Lands. 


BY CHARLES L. FLINT, 


Sec’y of the Massachusetts State Board of culture; 
Member of the Boston Society of Natural Hiftory, etc. 


400 pages, 12mo.......... Price $1 25. 
For sale by all Booksellers and Periodical Dealers 
throughout the country. 
A new Edition—Enlarged and Improved. 


N. B.—Copies sent by mail to any part of -” country, 
post paid, upon receipt of price named above 


PUBLISHED BY 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., 
13 Winter Street, Boston. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
72 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE. 


EW EMBROIDERED COLLARS, NEW EMBROID- 

ERED SETTS, NEW EMBROIDERED BANDS, 
NEW EMBROIDERED FLOUNCINGS, NEW EDGINGS, 
NEW INFANTS’ FROCK WAISTS. aa Lage of every 
description, at prices which c tten ti 
FRENCH DIMITY, for ruffling, all pines. * NEW MO- 
ROCCO BEST SPRING SKIRTS. 


ANOTHER NEW PATENT 


$50 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE! 
WEED’S NEW PATENT. 

AKING the stitch alike on both sides, like the cel- 

ebrated Stoat's $50 Macaine. It will Stitch, Hem, 
Fell, Cord, Gather and Quilt. We invite the attention of 
an intelligent and discriminating public toa carefal ex- 
amination of the two best Family Sewing Machines now 
before the public. We say the BEST MACHINES, and 
we will demonstrate it to the entire satisfaction of any 
one who may please to call at our Exhibition Rooms. We 
will keep either of the above Machines in good order five 
years without charge. and satisfaction warranted or 
money refunded. Purchasers of our Machines can have 
the right to exchange within one year without loss—thus 
giving an infinite advantage over any other house in the 
country. 

(> Agents wanted in every town and county in the 
New England States, to whom a liberal margin will be 
given. Address A. MORTON & CO., Soe Acents for the 
Eastern States, to whom all applications for Agencies and 
the right to vend must be addressed. 


A. MORTON & Co., 
septlO tf 332 Washington 8 


THE BESry 


PIGTORIAL SBITIONS 


LAWSON'S “NERVOUS CURATIVE.” 


TRECT endorsement, like the following certificate, 
from a well-known and responsible party, is de- 
serving of attention, and we present the same to our 
readers with much satisfaction. The certificate is from 
George Alexander Lewis, Esq , of the Royal Mail Steam- 
ship “‘ Arabia,” a gentleman well-known to our citizens, 
and whose great suffering was alleviated, almost as 
though by magic, by this remarkable curative. 
Royal Mail Steamship Arabia, 
Kast Boston, Aug. 22, 1859. 
Perer Lawson, Exq: Dear Sir.—The bottle of your 
“* Nervous Curative ’ which you so kindly sent me, has 
fairly set me on my feet conis. 8 for which I beg to retarn 
you my best thanks. I had been for some days suffering 
tly from rheumatism in my left leg, particularly the 
— , 80 much so that I could not move without assist- 
ance, "and when changing my position. had to have the 
leg lifted or set down. I had also been unable to get any 
sleep for several nights, when on Tuesday last you gave 
me the bottle of your ** Nervous Curative.” and caeegh 
the limbs were so sore that I could not bear any pressure, 
still after the first application I slept soundly, and the 
next moroing could bear to have it (my ) well rubbed. 
I have continued to improve since, and I am bappy to 
fay, now able to resume my duties. I am determined 
never to be without a bottle of your ‘* Nervous Cura- 
tive’ with me, and I shall take care to keep my family 
in England supplied with it aleo, that they may enjoy its 
benefits as well as myself. With every feeling of grat- 
itude for your inestimable discovery, 
Believe me, 
yours, 
Signed £oRGE ALex’R Lewis 
Second Officer Steamship Arabia.” 
Lawson's “ Nervous Curative ™ for sale by the Agents, 
M.S. BURR & CO., 26 Tremont Street, Boston, and by 
all Druggists, at $1 per bottle. 


BOOK BINDING. 


SHEET MUSIC, MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 
Bound and Returned in one Week. 
At No. 223 Winter Street, 
BOSTON. 
Posiisaine House. 


A CURIOSITY 
FOR EVERYBODY. 
THE ILLUSTRATED SCRAP-BOOK. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
HIS is a most curi and original work, taini 
Fivs HunpRep Pictures upon every conceivable sub- 
ect of everyday life, wit, humor, pathos, natural his- 
tory, scenery in all quarters of the globe, nationalities, 
types of character, famous architecture, portraits of no- 
ted individuals of both sexes; and in short, an inexhaus- 
tible resort for study and amusement for old and young. 
THIS REAL NOVELTY 
is for sale at all of the periodical depots for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY! 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN J. DYER & Co., 
sept 2 tf 35 School Street, Boston. 


HIS LAST WORK. 


The late DR. WM. A. ALCOTT left among his papers a 
most remarkable manuscript, entitled 


FORTY YEARS 


IN THE WILDERNESS OF PILLS AND POWDERS, 


OR THE COGITATIONS AND CONFESSIONS OF 
AN AGED PHYSICIAN. 


This most interesting, curious, and valuable book is just 
published by us. In one volume 12mo. Price $1. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., 
septl0 2w 20 Washington Street, Boston. 


HON. HORACE MANN. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


ELLIOT & WHITE, 


A magnificent Portrait drawn in the highest style of 
the lithographic art by F. D'Avignon 
Size Print, exclusive of margin, 14x18. 


Coples. coms by mail hed express postpaid, on receipt of 
the publication price, b: , 


ELLIOT & WHITE, 
Publishers and Printsellers, Washington Street. 
septlod 2w 


— GAS STEAK BROILERS. 

E public are invited to call and examine this new 

it*ention, which I now offer for sale, and warrant 
that a iomgh beef steak when cooked in this apparatus 
cooked over charcoal fire. 
Gas Cooking Apparatus. 
Gas Flat-iren Heaters. 

» Gas Fixtures and Pipe. 
Ww. F. SHAW, 
174 Washington, opposite Bromfield 8t. 


HOYT’S 
HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, 


Warranted to Restore Gray Hair to its 
Natural Color. 

HE many advantages possessed by this article over 

all others, renders it not only the most pleasant, safe 
and agreeable to use, but really indispensable to all who 
have gray hair. It is not composed of nitrate of silver, 
sugar of lead, sulphur, or in fact anything deleterious to 
the hair. We claim that it isan entirely new and origi- 
nal preparation, and the only article which will give the 
hair any shade desired. It is pleasant to use, easily ap- 
plied in five or ten minutes’ time, and requires no wash- 
ing before or after using. 

The Agent, Mr FRED. H. COOPER, is stopping at the 
American House, Hanover Street, where he will be pleased 
to see all who doubt the efficacy of this article and prove 
it to them by application free of charge. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, in Boston, by GEORGE 
C. GOODWIN & Co., 11 and 12 Marshall Street; M. 8. 
BURR & Co., 26 Tremont Street, and in Providence by 
EARL P. MASON & Co. sept 83w 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE, 


72 Tremont 
EW FRENCH VEILS. NE EDGINGS, 
NEW BONNET RIBBONS. VELVET RIBBONS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS, RUCHES, BLACK ENGLISH 
CRAPES, etc., ete., Wholesale and Retail, very cheap. 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
IS THE LARGEST AND BEST ARRANGED HOTEL 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Possessing all the modern improvements and conveniences 
for the accommodation of the travelling public. 
aug20 9w LEWIS RICE, Proprictor, 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.’s 


AMERICAN, Frenca, Hom@opataic, and VANILLA PREMIUM 
Prerarep Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Pasts, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLuBLE Home@opataic anp 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND CRACKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality. and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children. invalids 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dy speptic cases, they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, ae T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. “WALTER BAKER & Co., 

6m* Dorchester, Mase. 


may28 tf 


N EERSCHAUM PIPES AND CIGAR TUBES—the 
largest and best assortment in the States. Also, 
elegantly carved Wood 


pairivg at short notice. 
F. BROWN, Apothecary. 
aug!3 tf 68 Washington Street, corner State. 


Pipes. Mounting and re- 


WISTAR’S BALSAM, 


OUGHS. COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, IN- 

FLUENZA, and all affections and diseases of the 
THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, not evenexcepting CON- 
SUMPTION, yield to the powerful influence of th 


LETTER FROM ELDER H. L. GILMAN, 
A Minister of the Gospel in Vermont. 


Grover, Vt., June 20, 1859. 
Messrs. 8. W. Fow.e & Co.,—Gents,—I hereby certify 
that I have been troubled for several gears with a dif- 
ficulty of the heart and lungs, and have applied to sev- 
eral physicians for help, and have tried almost every rem- 
edy of the numerous ones which have been recommended, 
without receiving any assistance, but had been growing 
weaker, until, hearing of Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cher- 
ry about a year since, I commenced using it with imme- 
diate relief. It has not only restored my lungs to a sound 
state. but Iam entirely relieved of the difficulty or dis- 
ease of the heart. I have no hesitation in saying that it 
is the best lung medicine before the public, and I most 
cheerfully and conscientiously recommend it to all per- 

eons suffering with pulmonary complaints. 

H. L. GILMAN. 

te pom by 8. W. Fowre & Co., Boston, and sold all 
e country. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE. 
72 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Ja opened Four Cases Linen Goods, TOWELS, 
CRASHES, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TABLE COV- 
ERS, DOYLIES, WHITE DAMASKS, 11-2 wide, for 
twenty-five cents a yard, LINEN HANDKERCIIIERS, 
LINEN LAWNS aod CAMBRICS, HOUSEKEEPING 
GOODS, all at our LOW PRICES. 


NIGHT SWEATS. 


T= exhausting accompaniment, of any debilitati 
disease, should not be treated by astrin 

acids, but by tonics and restoratives. The PERUVI! IAN 
syrue with protoxide of iron, fills a gap long open in 
the Materia Medica, in the treatment of this symptom. 
It enriches the blood, renovates the system, and restores 
the normal action of the skin. 


ERTINI'S SELF-TEACHING PIANO CATECHISM. 
An Hand Book for Teachers, 


Published by OLIVER DITSON & Ce., 
277 WASHINGTON STREET. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE, 


72 Tremont Street, Boston, 
HA just opeved 10 Cases GLOVES, HOSTERY and 


MITTS, LADIES’ MERINO HOSE, very good, for 
seventeen cents a gt LADIES’ GENTS’ and CHIL- 
DREN'S UNDERVESTS, VERY BEST FRFNCH KID 
GLOVES at sixty-three cents a pair. 


Premature Less of the Mair, Which is so 
common now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thou- 
sands of cases where the hair wss coming out in hands- 
ful, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to pro- 
mote a healthy and vigorous growth. It is, at the same 
time, unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. A single ap- 
plication will render it coft and glossy for several days. 

For sale by all druggists at 60 cents a bottle. augl3tf 


BOGLE'S WIGS AND HAIR WORK, 


RUEST to nature, irreproachable in style, and per- 
fect in fit. NONB can equal them. agent for 
tue Royal Transparent Parting. 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, 
best and cheapest in the world. Try—be convinced. 
Prices, 50 cents, $1 00, and $1 50. 

ARs You Gerrive atv? is your Hair Turning Gray? 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid is the great restorer of Hair,—all 
others are based on this great discovery. and are sham 
——. Prices, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1 00, 

d $160. Sold by druggists throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 

Proprietor, W. BOGLE, 202 Washing- 
Basar. 


eston, 
ticle for the toilet to be had 
eoply 


The most Amusing and Instructive Thing out. 


MICROSCOPES! 
MICROSCOPES! 


WERFUL single lens Microscopes for 35 cen A 

fly’s leg resembles a bear’s paw; the smallest (at; 
A good lens, neatly set, with in- 
stractions in the manner of using, or five instruments of 
different powers, neatly packed, and sent by mail for 
$1 00 and two red stamps. Send one stamp and twenty- 
five cents for a single one. 

An infinite amount of instruction and endless amuse- 
ment may thus be obtained at a very trifling expense. 
Address. 

CLARENCE B. UNDERWOOD, 


114 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON. 
Room No. 2. eoptf septd 


SAMUEL MASURY, 
PHOTOGRAPH & DAGUERREOTYPE ARTIST. 


(UP ONE PLIGHT OF STAIRS.) 
289 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Phot hs tak f size and finished in 
tok Pastel Colors. Daguerreo- 
types taken in the most superior mapper. june4 tf 
PARSONS & GIBBY, 
STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES. 
jy2 3m NO. 3 WINTER STREET. 


ADIES’ KID GLOVES CUBANSED by the 
appiication of Gantophile. Sold 


augl3 tf 68 Washington Street, corner State. 


HEET MUSIC bound at this Office, neat and cheap, 
and returned in ene week. 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, monthly, Novelette style, 
richly illustrated with large original engravings, and form- 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will sead single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, or siz copies, post paid, one dollar. 
= FOUNDLING: or, Hermione or Sr Anronve. 

of the ti depicts in a lucid and 
nervous manner scenes and events of a thrilling charac- 
ter'in the cities of Paris and Venice during the middle 
of the last century. 
Written for us by............Masor F. C. HUNTER, 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Taz Camp or tus 
Sierra. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali, in the heart of Sunny Spain, written in our 
author's best vein, and maintaining its interest to the 
end. Written for us by........ Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Conspimators or Cuna. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Caban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Written for us by..F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tux Prorusr 
or Boumer A Tale of the Time of Joseph 
Il, of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 
mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
interest. Written for us by...SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our or tas 
Oczan. A Tale of Love, Strifeand Chivalry. This is 
a story of the Buccaneers of the 17th century, and is 
fraught with the sanguinary incidents of those times. 

Written for us by...........00005 NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tat Duns Dwanr or 
ConsTaNTINoPLE. This story ie laid in the famous cap- 
ital of Turkey, and portrays scenes and events in the 
Eastern world graphically narrated. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


FITZ-HERN: or, Tas Rover or rae Inisn Seas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. A story of the carly history of Ire- 
land. Written for us by. ¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tas Wanpenine Bouz- 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
cbivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 

Written for us by.,...... J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tux Sry oF 
Vinernta. A story of peculiar interest, portraying 
scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 
tory. This taie is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him ro ex- 
tended a reputation. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 


IVAN THE SERF: or, Tux Russian Circassian. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 
detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 

Written for us by........... AUSTIN ©. BURDICK. 


THE SEA LION: or, Tax Privateer or 
scor. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring in plot, gallant in exe 
cution, the whole forming an int ly i ting 
nautical story, equal to the best of modern times. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Taz Scour or raz Sus- 
qugeuanna. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
Th's story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac- 
ters, both whig and tory, who enacted so prominent a 
part im that eventful period. 

Written for us by............ Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

RODERICK THE ROVER: or, Tue Srimrr or 
Wave. This is a romantic story of the Buccaneer 
times, depicting scenes in the Old and New World, of 
varied and thrilling interest. 


Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tux Reovta- 


TORS AND MopeRaTors. This is a most captivating and 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring 
events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 
State. In chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 
surpassed. 
Written for us by............Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE SEA LARE: or, Tue Quapacon or Louisiana. 
This is a graphic and tic story-of the land and 
sea, full of adventure and incident. 
Written for us by.....-... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tux Sranisu Cava- 
Lien. A Legend of Old Spain. This is really a most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tue Buccaneer or tne Gui. 
This is a most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, aud 
forming a beautiful story, pronounced by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. 

Written for us by...... F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tux Roven’s 
Captive. This is a true sea story. written by a true 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper’s Red Rover. 

Written for us by..... Cart. HENRY P CHEEVER. 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tus Secrsrs or tux Coasr. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb‘s greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most intenrely interesting plot. 

Written for us by........... 8¥YLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


Address M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass 
Li a For sale at all the periodical depots. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


HOUDIN, THE CONJURER. 

Among the feats of Houdin, the noted French 
conjurer, whose autobiography has lately ap- 
open in Paris, the following is an instance of 

is nerve, and of his full command of the art: 
Houdin visited Algiers, and had a trial of skill 
with the marabouts or conjurers of that country. 
After having a the trick, says he, of suf- 
fering an Arab to fire at me with a loaded pistol, 
the ball appearing inside an apple in my hand, 
I journeyed into the interior, and there met sev- 
eral marabouts, one of whom told me he was not 
to be deceived. “ Why so?” “ Because I don’t 
believe in your power.” ‘“‘ Ah, indeed! Well, 
then, if you don’t believe in my power, I will 
compel you to believe in my skill.” ‘“ Neither in 
one nor in the other.” I was at this moment the 
whole length of the room from the marabout. 
“Stay!” I said to him; “ you see this five-franc 
piece?” “Yes.” “Close your hand firmly, for 
the piece will go into it in spite of yourself.” 
“T am ready,” the Arab said, in an incredulous 
voice, as he held out his tightly-closed fist I 
took the piece at the end of my fingers, so that 
the assembly might all see it, then 
feigning to throw it at the mara- 
bout, it disappeared at the word 
* Pass !” y man opened his 
hand, and finding nothing in it, 
shrugged his shoulders, as if 
to say, “ You see, I told you so!” 
I was well aware it was not there, 
but it was important to throw the 
marabout’s attention from his sash, 
and for this purpose I employed 
the feint. “ That does not surprise 
me,” I replied, “tor I threw the 
piece with such strength that it 
went right through your hand, and 
has fallen into your sash. Being 
afraid I might break your watch by 
the blow, I called it to me. Here 
it is!” and I showed him the watch 
in my hand. The marabout quick- 
ly put his hand in his belt, to as- 
sure himself of the truth, and was 
ite stupified at finding the five- 
piece. The spectators were 
astonished. Some of them 
telling their beads, but the mara- 
bout frowned without saying a 
word, and I saw he was spelling 
over some evil design. “I now 
believe in your power,” he said ; 
“you are @ real sorcerer ;” and of- 
fering me two pistols he held con- 
cealed ander his burnous, he added, 
“ Come, choose one of these pistols, 
we will load it, and I will fire at 
- You have nothing to fear, for 
Seow you perform this trick at your 
own theatre.” I confess I was for 
a@ moment staggered; I sought a 
subterfuge, and found none. All 
eyes were fixed upon me, and a re- 
iy was anxiously awaited. At last 
thought of an idea which would 
save me from my dilemma, at least 
temporarily. “To-morrow morn- 
ing,” said I, “at eight o’clock, I 
will allow you to fire at me in the 
presence of these Arabs, who were 
witnesses of your challenge.” The 
marabout, surprised at my compli- 
ance, assented, and summoned all 
the company to be present. By 
eight the next morning we had 
breakfasted, and on entering the 
hall found none of the guests were 
absent. Indeed, a great number of 
Arabs came in to swell the crowd. 
The pistols were handed me; I 
called attention to the fact that the 
vents were clear, and the marabout 
put in a fair charge of powder, and 
drove the wad home. Among the 
bullets produced, I chose one 
which I openly put in the pistol, 
and which was then also covered 
with paper. The Arab watched all 
these movements, for his honor was 
at stake. We went through the 
same movements with the second 
pistol, and the solemn moment ar- 
rived. Solemn indeed it seemed to 
everybody ; to the spectators, who 
were uncertain of the issue— to 
Madame Houdin, who had in vain 
besought me to give up this trick, 
for she feared the result—and sol- 
emn also to me, for as my new trick 
did not depend on any arrange- 
ments heretofore tried, ] feared an error—an act 
of treachery—I knew not what. Still I posted 
myself fifteen paces from the sheik, without 
evincing the slightest emotion. The marabout 
immediately seized one of the pistols, and on my 
iving the signal, took a deliberate aim at me. 

e pistol went off, and the ball ap be- 
tween my teeth. More angry than ever, my ri- 
val tried to seize the other pistol, but I succeeded 
in reaching it before him. “You could not in- 


thing, even the prophets. The spectators raised 
their eyes to heaven, muttered prayers, and re- 
garded me with a species of terror. 
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THE DUKE ORSINO AND VIOLA. 

The engraving on this page is from a picture 
by E. R. Pickersgill, illustrative of a scene in 
the third act of Shakspeare’s “ Twelfth Night,” 
that glittering gallery of splendid portraitares, 
which has furnished so many themes for the em- 
ulous pencil. The reader, of course, recalls the 
“situation.” Viola, wrecked on the coast of 
Illyria, has assumed a male disguise and entered 
the service of Duke Orsino as a page, but has 
fallen in love with him, while he, all unconscious 
of her sex and of her attachment to himself, 
sends her with love-messages to the Lady Olivia, 
who spurns his suit. The duke says, in the 
scene with Viola: 

——make no compare 
Between that love a woman can bear me, 
And that I owe Olivia. 
Viola.—Ay, but I know— 
Duke —What dost thou know ? 
Viola.—Too well what love women to men may owe. 
Tn faith they are as true of heart as we. 
My father had a daughter loved a man, 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship. 

Duke —Now, what's her history ? 


THE DUKE ORSINO AND VIOLA. 


Viola.—A blank, my lord: she never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ th’ bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek: she pined in thought, 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She set like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed’ 
We men say more, swear more, but indeed 
Our shews are more than will; for still we prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 
Duke.—But died the sister of her love, my boy! 
Viola —i'm all the daughters of my father’s house, 
And all the brothers too—and yet I know not. - 


It is the moment when the disguised girl, with 
asly shyness, makes the last declaration, that 
the artist has seized upon. The figure of Viola, 
in her boy’s clothes, is very delicately conceived, 
and is well contrasted with that of the duke. 
Indeed, the whole design and grouping are fine. 


Puenomena OF Utrterance.—A traveller 
writes :—‘‘ We started from a little town in the 
vicinity of Holstein. I would not undertake to 


— or pronounce the name ; but if you willtake | 


zschucken and Kionojed, and mix them up with 
Ompompanooshe, Scotch snuff, and Passama- 


quoddy, and pronounce the whole backwards | 


with a sneeze, you get within about six miles of it.” 


| tation all get fat. 
| guns, and stand upon the banks and shoot from 


RICE PLANTATION, 

In the fall, after the rice is cut, as soon as per- 
fectly dry, the stubble is burnt off. Sometimes 
the weather will not allow this, then it remains 
and is chopped under in the winter. In Decem- 
ber, the whole land intended for cultivation is 
gone over with the hoe, breaking clods, etc. In 
March, the planting season begins, and from that 
time onward is the rush. As soon as a field is 
planted it is covered with water, and so remains 
until the rice is pretty well grown. The water 
is then let off, and soon after the field is gone 


rice. This is done twice before the crop ripens. 
The irrigation is managed so that when one field 
is under water, another may be dry. Several 
hands are constantly employed in clearing out 
ditches, stopping leaks in embankment, etc. 
Every kind of bird is a lover of rice, and an ene- 
my to the interests of the rice planters; but the 
one most dreaded is the rice-bird. It is a small 
bird, of darkish brown color, with a sharp, stout 
bill, with which it grasps the stalk of rice and 
squeezes the milk from it as effectually as if done 


| with a pair of nippers. The only means of get- 


ting rid of them is by powder and shot; and 
though thousands upon thousands are killed, they 
still appear as thick as at first. During the 
season of killing hogs and dogs upon the plan- 
The negroes are provided with 


morning until night. When a flock of these 
birds come down near a rice field, they swoo 
down with a noise like thunder, and the beauti- 
ful green rice stalks fall down before them as 
does the rice before the reaper’s hook. Left to 
themselves, but a few hours would suffice to clear 
a field, but half a dozen muskets scare them off 
tor atime. But few who do not live in that sec- 
tion have an idea of the immense damage which 
they do to the rice planters, and I suppose there 
is no means of correct calculation, as they never 
fail to appear, though more numerous some years 
than others. 


To the weak and craven-hearted the time 
for honorable achievement never comes. Men 
of spirit are the masters, not the slaves of 


| time. 
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BURIAL PLACE OF VICEROY YEH. 

The interior of Canton has been thoroughly 
traversed, and its more attractive points are so 
widely known that itis not worth while to review 
them. But just now, outside the city wall there 
is a little nook in which cluster more quiet retro- 
spections than in any place besides, for here is 

at stand point just mentioned, the coffin of 
Governor Yeh. A few rods outside the east 
gate of the city, back from the street, stands an 
unpretending Taouist temple. A plain, unorna- 


| mented gate opens the way into a long, narrow 
over with the hoe to chop out grass and work the | 


(Scenz in Seakspeare’s “ Twetrta Nicat.”} 


enclosure, through which walking we come to the 
temple The grounds seem deserted, save that 
one old Chinaman stands by the inner gate. 
“Are you the door-keeper?” asks our guide. 
“No, a poor beggar.” We pass through, and 
there mongrel dogs come running out from a 
small building near by. 

“ Ah! here are Yeh’s door-keepers now,” re- 
marks one of the party. Through another gate 
and a pathway overhung with white (mourning 
color) leads to the apartment of thedead. Half- 
a-dozen p@lite and respectable-looking Chinese 
point the way, and a Taouist priest 
kindly furnishes all needful inform- 
ation. We enter an apartment 
about 25 by 20 feet in dimensions, 
the sides of which are hung with 
blue woolen cloth, upon which are 
large Chinese characters, embroi- 
dered in white silk. An altar stands 
in the middle of the room, similar 
to those in temples generally, save 
that in place of the middle idol ap- 
pears a tablet of white silk, upon 
which are written the name and 
rank of the deceased, and before 
this are arranged a dozen or more 
bowls, containing cooked vegeta- 
bles and other eatables, the offer- 
ings of as many friendly Mandarins, 
also piles of artificial fruit, made of 
flour and painted after nature. A 
silk curtain hangs behind the altar, 
from the roof to the floor. Raising 
this, we pass under—and here rests 
the coffin. The walls are bare, the 
floor dirty, and a pile of sawdust 
reposes undistu in the corner. 
The coffin is of the usual Chinese 
form, but of enormous dimensions, 
being about twelve feet in length, 
by 4 feet in diameter at the larger 
end. It is built of a hard and 
costly wood found in the province 
of Sz-chune, the northeast corner of 
the empire, each side being formed 
of a single slab. It is entirely 
plain and resembles any oaken box 
that a ship carpenter might make 
with only a plane and saw. Its cost, 
however, is about fifteen hundred 
dollars. We have seen before where 
Yeh lived, we see now where he 
lies. Both places are quiet enough 
now, but their stillness brings out 
in vivid contrast the scenes of the 
last three years, and if any one 
would think over that history, this 
death house of the most prominent 
figure in it, is no mean place from 
which to look back. The man 
who for years ruled with a rod of 
iron the most turbulent millions of 
the Chinese empire and slaughtered 
100,000 of his countrymen; who 
for years out-diplomatised the am- 
bassadors of the most enlightened 
nations; who for years preserved 
inviolate the interior of his capital, 
even to the end fighting, and not 
for glory, nor for principle, but only 
that the eyes of the stranger might 
not spy out the poverty and worth- 
lessness of a city that was little bet- 
ter than ruins befure a shot was 
fired; who could not fight and 
would not yield until his city was 
a desert,—after all his skill, his ob- 
stinacy, his power, his cruelty, his 
pride, here he lies outside his cit 
walls, and none wish him well. 
We ask the red-nosed priest ‘‘ what 
do you there ?” and learn that every 
morning he prays before the tablet, 
and makes offerings for the benefit 
of the dead. ‘‘ Was Yeh a Taou- 
ist?” “ Yes.” “ A priest?” “No! 
No! (with emphasis). He was 
morehigh. Aboveall.” We look 
at the coffin and think it was indeed 
a fall which in two short years sent him from his 
palace to such a residence as this. But ourread- 
ers must see for themselves and moralize for 
themselves. The priest avers that the body is 
soon to be sent to the province to which Yeh be- 
longs. Many Chinese report, on the contrary, 
that orders are expected from the emperor to de- 
grade, i. ¢., cut in a thousand pieces and scatter 
the body of the servant who could not save the 
celestial city from the barbarian. However that 
may turn out, it matters little now to the royal 
inmate of the Taouist temple.—Zong Kung 
Register. 


ENGLISH CRITICS, 

The London Athenxum, with all its high pre- 
tensions to literary criticism and authority, some- 
times discloses a weak spot. One of these weak 
spots was revealed the other day, when it spoke of 
the “Sermons of Dow, Jr.,” as discourses that 
were actually delivered at one time in the Ameri- 
can pulpit, knows, that knows 
anything, that they their origin ina New 
York weekly pores: and that the “ Rev.” Mr. 
Dow was no “ Rev.” at all, only a Sunday editor. 


| 
| 
| 
jure me,” | said, “ but you shall now.see that | 
my aim is more dangerous than yours. Look on 
that wall.” 
pulled the trigger, and on the newly white- > — 
washed wall there appeared a large patch of 
blood, exactly at the spot where I had aimed. 
The marabout went up to it, dipped his finger in . =e 
the blood, and raising it tohis mouth, convinced 
himself of the reality. When he acquired this 
cértainty, his arms feil and his bead was bowed | 
upon his chest, as if he were annihilated. Itwas | e+ 
evident that for a moment he doubted every- | 


